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We have seen that the Pilgrims had no church 
at Leyden, other than a private house—at least 
there was no appropriation of a place of worship 
for their use by the authorities of the city, as 
was done in the case of the English Dissenters 
under the ministry of Robert Durie. The author 
of the “Memoirs of the Pilgrims at Leyden,” to 
whose researches we have before referred, at- 
tributes this omission to the neglect of the 
magistrates, and regards it as an evidence of a 
want of consideration toward them by the 
Dutch. In his view of the virtues of the Pil- 
grims, they must be regarded as having been 
both poor and slighted while in Holland; and 
with this fresh addition to the list of hardships 
and persecutions, which they suffered for con- 
science sake, he combats the testimony of 
Governor Bradford, and other Pilgrims, who 


knew of their own knowledge, or had full | 


means of knowing, from reliable sources, the 


facts of which they speak, when they bear un- | 


equivocal testimony to the kindness and courtesy 
of the Dutch people. 


to the memory of the Pilgrims themselves. 
brings to light the fact that no church was 


Mr. Sumner, in this, we | 
think, does injustice, not only to the latter, but | 
He | 
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assigned them, as was customary, by the mu- | 
nicipal authorities, and that their pastor was | 


buried in a hired vault, and, therefore, supposes, 
in a delicate periphrasis, that the magistracy 
and people of Leyden were not guilty “of any 


excess of kind attention and magisterial favor ” | 


toward them without apparently having once 
thought of the other fact overlies those he brings 
forward, and which is proven by his own ex- 
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| complete, and show no application of the sort, 


but, on the contrary, reveal another application 
by them: that for denization—in which they are 
particular to declare in advance of their coming 
to Leyden—their independence of all aid what- 
soever, in case such liberty should be given 
them. Thus not only does the suggestion of 
want of official attention, founded on the facts 
adduced by Mr. Sumner, fall to the ground like 
the “ baseless fabric of a vision,” but a brighter 
lustre is thrown round the character of the 
founders of New Plymouth, than that which 
would be derived by disparaging those who 
gave them both refuge and rights of trade, 
namely, their intention to rely upon themselves, 
“without being a burden to any one in the 
least.” 

The document to which we now refer, ap- 
peared in print two years after Mr. Sumner’s 
article, in the ‘“‘ Nederlansch Archief voor Ker- 
kelijke Geschiedenis ” for 1848, in a memoir by 
Professor Kist, of the University of Leyden, 
reproducing, with some explanations and addi- 
tions, the ucts gathered by Mr. Sumner. This 
memoir is entitled, “‘John Robinson, Minister 
of the Brownist Congregation of Leyden, the 
Mother Church of the English Independents, 
and Founder of the Colony of Plymouth, in 
North America,” and the document is the ap- 
plication, by the Pilgrims, to the authorities of 
Leyden for denization. We are not aware that 
it has been printed in America, though Mr. 
Palfrey, in the first volume of his “ History of 
New England,” just published (p. 140, note), 
evidently alludes to it when he says, “ Mr. 
George Sumner has a letter of Robinson to the 
magistrates of Leyden, dated at Amsterdam, on 
the 12th of February of that year (1609), re- 
questing leave to come during the ensuing 
month of May and reside in that city, with his 


| congregation of a hundred persons, including 


men and women.” Reference must be here 
made by Mr. Palfrey to the document discovered 


amination of the records of the city, that the| by Professor Kist, though it will be seen it is 
Pilgrims never applied to the city authorities, | not a letter of Robinson, but a joint application 
as did their countrymen under Durie, for a|of himself and congregation for denization in 


The records of the city 


place of worship. 


during their residence in Leyden are extant and | boeken,” or “ Court Registers ” 
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Leyden. It is taken from the “ Gerechts dags 


of the city for 
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the 12th of February, 1609, and reads as fol- 
lows: 
«To rue HONORABLE THE BURGOMASTERS, 

AND Court OF THE City OF LEYDEN. 

“With due submission and respect Jan 
Robarthse, Minister of the Divine Word, and 
some of the members, of the Christian Reformed 
Religion, born in the Kingdom of Great Britain, 
to the number of one hundred persons or there- 
abouts, men and women, represent that they are 
desirous of coming to live in this city, by the 
first day of May next, and to have the freedom 
thereof in carrying on their trades, without 
being a burden, in the least, to any one. They, 
therefore, address themselves to Your Honors, 
humbly praying that Your Honors will be 
pleased to grant them free consent to betake 
themselves as aforesaid. This doing,” ete. 

There is no date or signature to the document, 
or name of place where it was written. It is a 
mere record or registration of the application, 
and the phrase “ in this city” would seem to 
indicate either that some of the applicants were 
present at Leyden at the time, or that the 
registrar entered the substance of the petition 
in his own words. 

The action of the court is given in the mar- 
gin, and reads as follows: “The court, in 
making a disposition of this present memorial, 
declare that they refuse no honest persons free 
ingress to come and have their residence in this 
city, provided that such persons behave them- 
selves, and subinit to the laws and ordinances ; 
and, therefore, the coming of the memorialists 
will be agreeable and welcome. Thus done in 
their session at the Council House, the 12th day 
of February, 1609. Done in my presence. 

“(Sd.) I. Van Hovr.” 


Thus the permission of the magistrates was 
freely and courteously given, and was dictated 
by the same liberal policy which had, in like man- 
ner, some years before opened the gates which 


neither force nor starvation could do for a 
Spanish army, to the Protestant refugees from 
France, both before and after the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, and from the Spanish Nether- 
lands, who brought with them their trades, and 
gave wealth and importance to the city of their 
adoption. In the same manner did the Pil- 
grims contribute to the industry of Leyden. 
They were men who worked at laborious trades. 
And upon this point we will now turn again to 
the records. 

We have already given the different trades 
pursued by those of Robinson’s congregation | 
who were married at Leyden and emigrated to | 
America in the first four ships. We now fur- 
nish, from the same source, a list, with their | 
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trades and places of birth, of some of them who 
did not embark in the Mayflower, the Fortune, 
the Ann, or the Little James. Sometimes the 
particular city is named; at others only the 
country from whence they came: 

JouN Ropixson, from England, minister. 

WittiaM Pantes, from Dover, fustianworker. 

Joun JeEnnNinGSs, from Colchester, fustian- 
worker. 

Epwarp Soutuwortn, from England, silk- 
worker. 

(First husband of Governor Bradford’s second 
wife.) 

Witu1am Bucxray, from Ipswich, block ma- 
ker. 

Henry Currens, from England, bombazine 
worker. 

(Le lived at Amsterdam.) 

Epwarp Pickerre, from London, merchant. 

RoGER WILKINS, from England, wool carder. 

SamvEL Ferrier, from Caen, Normandy, silk 
worker. 

(This is an instance of the admission of a 
Frenchman into the congregation. We gather 
this from the fact that he married Mildreth 
Charles, maid, from England, on the 16th May, 
1614, having on that occasion two of the con- 
gregation, namely, Roger Wilson and Samuel 
Fuller, as witnesses.) 

Roger CHANDLER, 
worker. 

SamvueEt Butter, from Yarmouth, merchant. 

Epmunp Jepson, from England, bombazine 
worker. 

Roger Wi:soy, from England, silk worker. 

Hevyry Wisoy, from Yarmouth, pump maker. 

(John Carver attended as witness to his mar- 
riage on the 16th May, 1616.) 

Zacuariau Berry, from England. 

Joun Spoonarp, from England, ribbon wea- 
ver. 

(John Carver attended as a witness to his 
marriage 9th December, 1616.) 

Joun Gites, from Essex, merchant. 

Joun Reynotps, from London, printer. 

(He lived at Amsterdam.) 

SaMmvuE. Leg, from England, hatter. 

SrepngeN Burrerriecp, from England, silk 
worker. 

Henry Jepson, from England, silk worker. 

{0GER Simons, from Sarum, mason, 

DanreL Farrrrecp, from Colchester, silk 
worker. 

Tuomas Saurru, from Bury, wool carder. 

(He married Anna Crackston, daughter of 
John Orackston, one of the company of the May 
Flower. 

Joun Copmorg, from England, ribbon weaver. 

Tuomas Ilatrietp from England, wool carder. 


from Colchester, silk 
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JosEPi Parsons, from Colchester, silk worker. | nity and advantage that the Dutch residents 


toBERT NELSON, from England, baize worker. 
topERT WARRENER, from England, wool 
carder. 

Beside the above-named there are others 
whose trades are not designated, namely : 

Raynu.¥ Troxens (brother-in-law of Robin- 
son. 

Isaao Marcus. 

Tuomas Sourawortn (brother of Edward). 

ABRAHAM GRAY. 

Henry Marsuaty. 

ALEXANDER CARPENTER (father of Governor 
Bradford’s second wife, and of George Morton's 
wife). 

Wiiu1aM Hoyt. 

WitiiaM JEPSON, 

Rosert Smiru. 

Joun KEBLE. 

Tuomas WILLIAMs. 

JONATHAN WILLIAMS, 

Henry Woop. 

IsraEL NEs, 

Wii1aM Tarsor. 

Joun Etxis. 

AnTHONY CLEMENS. 

Rocer Wuire (brother of Mrs. Robinson). 

These lists might be much extended, but we 
have confined ourselves, for the present, to such 
as most distinctly appear to have been connected 
with Robinson’s congregation prior to the sail- 
ing of the last four ships. A close scrutiny 
would, we doubt not, double the number. An 
interesting question presents itself, as to what 
became of these numerous families. At first the 
congregation at Leyden consisted, as we have 
seen, of about one hundred persons, men and 
women. Subsequent accessions from England 
and other sources increased the number to about 
three hundred souls, in 1620, of whom it is said 
not more than one-half went to America. After 
the death of Robinson, in 1625, there does not 
appear to have been any minister among them. 
Some of his flock, like his own children, became 
absorbed in the Dutch population, though there 
is not at this day more than three names of 
families in Leyden bearing any resemblance to 
those above given. It would seem probable, 
therefore, that a number of them subsequently 
went to America, for which reason we have 
thought it useful to add the last list, although 
not accompanied by the designation of the 
trades. 

It cannot be doubted, however, that all the 
members of the community pursued useful 
trades. None of them appear to have been rich; 
but in so far as they were able, by their avoca- 
tions, to gain their own support, they were in- 
dependent, especially as they had every opportu- 


themselves possessed, namely, freedom of trade 
and protection of the laws for their property, 
persons and religion. It isnot, therefore, empty 
diplomatic language, when Governor Bradford 
repeats, in a second letter in October, 1627, to 
the Governor and Council at New Amsterdam, 
that we “acknowledge ourselves tied in a strict 
obligation unto your country and state, for the 
good entertainment and free liberty which we 
had, and our brethren and countrymen yet there 
have and do enjoy under our most honorable 
Lords the States.” 

We conclude this article by supplying the im- 
perfection mentioned in our first number in re- 
gard to the marriage of George Morton. The 
record entire reads as follows: 


“6 July, 1612, 23d July, 1612.—GrorcE Mor- 
TON, Englishman, of York, in England, merchant, 
accompanied by his brother, Thomas Morton and 
Roger Wilson, as witnesses, 

with 

Julia Ann Carpenter, maid, accompanied by her 
father, Alexander Carpenter, her sister, Alice 
Carpenter and Anna Robinson, as witnesses.” 


In our next we will speak of Elder Brewster, 
particularly of the proceedings instituted against 
him at Leyden, for printing prohibited books upon 
ecclesiastical subjects for circulation in England. 

H. ©. M. 

Tae Hacvus, August 1, 1859. 


TILDEN’S POEMS. 


BRADDOCK’S FATE, WITH AN INCITEMENT TO 
REVENGE. 
Composed August 20, 1755. 


Come all ye sons of Brittanny, 
Assist my muse in tragedy, 
And mourn brave Braddock’s destiny, 
And spend a mournful day, 
Upon Monongahela fields, 
The mighty’re fallen o’er their shields ; 
And British blood bedews the hills 
Of western Gilboa. 


2 


July the ninth, 0! Fatal Day, 

They had a bold and bloody fray, 

Our host was smote with a dismay ; 
Some basely did retire, 

And left brave Braddock in the field, 

Who had much rather die than yield, 

A while his sword he bravely wield 
In clouds of smoke and fire. 


3. 


Sometime he bravely stood his ground, 

A thousand foes did him surround, 

Till he receiv’d a mortal wound, 
Which fore’d him to retreat. 
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He dy’d upon the thirteenth day, 
As he was home-ward on his way ; 
Alas! alas ! we all must say, 

A sore and sad defeat, 


4. 


Now to his grave this hero’s born, 
While savage foes triumph and scorn, 
And drooping banners dress his urn, 

And guard him to his tomb. 
Heralds and monarchs of the dead, 
You that so many worms have fed, 
He’s coming to your chilly bed, 

Edge close and give him room. 


HIS EPITAPH. 


Beneath this stone brave Braddock lies, 
Who always hated cowardice, 
But fell a savage sacrifice 

Amidst his Indian foes. 
I charge you, heroes, of the ground, 
To guard his dark pavilion round, 
And keep off all obtruding sound, 

And cherish his repose. 


2. 


Sleep, sleep, I say, brave valiant man, 
Bold death, at last, has hid thee stand 
And to resign thy great command, 
And cancel thy commission. 
Altho’ thou didst not much incline 
Thy post and honors to resign ; 
Now iron slumber doth confine ; 
None envy’s thy condition. 


A SURVEY OF THE FIELD OF BATTLE 


Return my muse unto the field, 
See what a prospect it doth yield; 
Ingrateful to the eyes and smell 
A carnage bath’d in gore, 
Lies scalp’d and mangled o’er the hills, 
While sanguine rivers fill the dales, 
And pale fac’d horror spread the fields, 
The like ne’er here before. 


2. 


And must these sons of Britanny 
Be clouded, set in western skies, 
And fall a savage sacrifice? 
O! ’tis a gloomy hour! 
My blood boils high in every vein 
To climb the mountains of the slain, 
And break the iron jaws in twain, 
Of savage Gallic power. 


3. 


Our children with their mothers die, 
While they aloud for mercy cry ; 
They kill, and scalp them instantly, 
Then fly into the woods, 
And make a mock of all their cries, 
And bring their scalps a sacrifice 


[December, 


4. 


Revenge, revenge the harmless blood 
Which their inhuman dogs have shed 
In every frontier neighborhood, 

For near these hundred years 
Their murdering clan in ambush lies, 
To kill and scalp them by surprize, 
And free from tender parents’ eyes 

Ten hundred thousand tears. 


5. 


Their sculking, scalping, murdering tricks 

Have so enraged old sixty-six,* 

With legs and arms like withered sticks, 
And youthful vigor gone ; 

That if he lives another year, 

yey ome in armor he’ll appear, 

And laugh at death and scoff at fear, 
To right his country’s wrong. 


6 


Let young and old, both high and low, 
Arm well against this savage foe, 
Who all around inviron us so, 
The sons of black delusion. 
New England’s sons you know their way, 
And how to cross them in their play, 
And drive these murdering dogs away, 
Unto their last confusion. 


7. 


One bold effort O let us make, 
And at one blow behead the snake, 
And then these savage powers will break, 
Which long have us oppress’d. 
And this, brave soldiers, will we do 
If Heaven and George shall say so too; 
And if we drive the matter thro’, 
The land will be at rest. 


8. 


Come every soldier charge your gun, 

And let your task be killing one; 

Take aim until the work is done ; 
Don’t throw away your fire, 

For he that fires without an aim, 

May kill his friend, and be to blame, 

And in the end come off with shame, 
When forced to retire. 


9 


O mother hand, we think we’re sure, 
Sufficient is thy marine powers 
To dissipate all eastern showers: 
And if our arms be blest, 
Thy sons in North America 
Will drive these hell-born dogs away 
As far beyond the realms of day, 
As east is from the west. 


10. 


Forbear my muse thy barbarous song, 
Upon this theme thou’st dwelt too long, 
It is too high and much too strong, 

The learned won’t allow. 
Much honor should accrue to him 
Who ne’er was at their Academ, 
Come blot out every telesem ;t 

Get home unto thy plow. 


To their infernal deities, 


* The author. 
And praise their demon gods, 


+ A name the author gives to this sort of metre, 
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And oft reliev’d them in distress, 
Whilst they were in the wilderness, 
’Till they his mercies do confess, 


THE OHRISTIAN HERO, OR NEW ENGLAND'S TRIUMPH; 
WRITTEN SOON AFTER THE SUCCESS OF OUR 
ARMS AT NOVA SCOTIA, AND THE SIGNAL 


VICTORY AT LAKE GEORGE, 


Oh heaven indulge my feeble muse, 

Teach her what numbers for to choose, 

And then my soul shall ne’er refuse 
Triumphantly to sing 

Unto that great and heav’nly power, 

Who saved us in a gloomy hour, 

When our dire foes meant to devour, 
’Twas Heaven’s Eternal King. 


2. 


Who made our soldiers men of might, 

And taught their fingers how to fight, 

And how to aim their shafts aright, 
In the decisive hour ? 

Thro’ him we have trod down our foe, 

Who all around inviron’d us so, 

And sought our fatal overthrow ; 
Bless the delivering power, 


3. 


He is our fortress and our shield ; 
He sav’d us in the bloody field 
And mace our foes unto us yield, 

In spight of all their Gods. 
Their vet’ran bands we've vanquished, 
And sent them headlong to the dead; 
While some in dire confusion fled 

To covers of the woods. 


4, 


Their Dieskaw we from them detain, 

While Canada aloud complains ; 

And count the numbers of their slain, 
And make their dire complaint. 

The Indians to their demon gods; 

And with the French there’s little odds, 

While images receive their nods; 
Invoking rotten saints. 


5. 


New England’s sons and daughters sing 
Triumph unto your heavenly king, 
Who did such great salvation bring 
In such a needy hour. 
Not all created powers can trace 
His glories thro’ unbounded space ; 
Nor — eye behold his face, 
Nor half describe his power. 


6. 


Of old, when he was Israel’s God, 

He close the red Arabian flood, 

The wo walls like castles stood, 
’Till Israel reached the land, 

But fell with most tremendous force 

On Pharaoh’s riders and his horse, 

*Till they were dash’d, and drown’d and lost, 
And cast upon the sands. 


7. 


Through desert lands their tribes he led, 
And forty years he rain'd them bread, 
So that with plenty they were fed, 

On the Arabian sands; 


And keep his great commands, 


8. 


Again at his almighty word 

Old Jordan backward rolled his flood, 

Which, like a rocky mountain stood, 
Nor dar’d for to oe, 

’Till that the feet of his high Priest, 

The yielding channel had releas’d, 

Then he return’d his rapid force, 
His banks he overflows. 


9. 


He’s still the same Almighty God, 
He brought our Fathers o’er the flood, 
And scatter’d all their foes abroad ; 
Gave them this wilderness. 
His tender mercies we must own, 
Who heard us when we made our moan; 
O might we live to him alone, 
And never more transgress, 


10. 


They planted were the choicest vine; 
Religion was their grand design : 
But from their ways we do decline, 

The source of many woes: 
Yet hath he not forsaken us, 
Altho’ we have departed thus, 
Yet by his arm assisting us, 

We have trod down our foes, 


ll. 


It would be vile ingratitude, 
Since he our foes has oft subdu’d, 
To show a wilful turpitude, 

And pamper flesh desire. 
Rut oh! the cursed charms of sin ; 
We fear we shall return again 
Unto the pit we tumbled in, 

And wallow in the mire. 


12, 


O that he would our souls renew, 

And all our sinful powers subdue, 

And from pollution purge us thro’, 

Wash us and make us clean, 

In lavers of that precious blood, 

Which issu’d from the Son of God, 

More healing than was Siloam’s flood, 
The one effectual mean. 


13. 


If he would seize our feeble frame, 
And mould our souls over again, 
Make them his image to retain, 

And all our powers inspire, 
Then should the sun no more than we, 
Nor moon, nor stars obedient be, 
Nor run with such alacrity, 

Nor such intense desire. 


14, 


Forbear my muse thy feeble song, 
The themes too high and much too strong 
For any sinful mortal’s tongue ; 

It shakes thy feeble frame. 
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The loftiest numbers cannot raise 
A true and adequated praise, 
Unto the ancientest of days, 

Nor celebrate his fame. 


15. 


The highest heavens supremely bright 
Are scarcely pure in his sight: 
His charge of folly is most right, 

On angels high and just. 
Then what shall we, poor mortals, say, 
Who have been wont to disobey, 
And dwell in houses made of clay, 

And founded in the dust ? 

16. 

The reigning powers around his throne, 
Before him they do cast their crown, 
With deep abasement spread the ground, 

Submission at his feet. 
The glories of his majesty, 
Too powerful for a seraph’s eye ; 
Therefore it doth his presence fly, 

And seek a vail’d retreat. 


17. 
Forbear my muse, hide in the dust, 
But ne’er forget to put thy trust 
On the most fioly, igh and Just, 
The fountain of all power. 


Come cancel all thy feeble lays, 
And rather live than speak his praise— 
Spend the remainder of thy days 

To love and to adore. 


(To be concluded in our nezt.) 


PATRICK HENRY’S INSTRUCTIONS 
COL. CLARK FOR THE EXPEDITION 
AGAINST KASKASKIA. 

Virginia Sct. 
In CocneiL, WaspureG, Jany. 2d, 1778. 
Lizut. Coronet GrorcE Rogers CLarkK: 

You are to proceed with all convenient Speed 
to raise Seven Companies of Soldiers, to consist 
of fifty men each, officered in the usual manner, 
& armed most properly for the Enterprize, & 
with this Force attack the British post at Kask- 
asky. 

It is conjectured that there are many pieces 
of Catnon & military Stores to considerable 
Amount at that place, the taking & preservation 
of which would be a valuable acquisition to the 
State. If you are so fortunate, therefore, as to 
succeed in your Expectation, you will take every 
possible Measure to secure the Artillery & Stores, 
and whatever may advantage the State. 

For the Transportation of the Troops, pro- 
visions, &c., down the Ohio, you are to apply to 
the Commanding Officer at Fort Pell for Boats, 
& during the whole Transaction you are to take 
especial Care to keep the true Destination of 
your Force secret. Its Success depends upon 
this. Orders are therefore given to Capt*. 
Smith to secure the two men from Kaskasky. 
Similar Conduct will be proper in similar Cases. 


[December, 


It is earnestly desired that you show Human- 
ity to such British Subjects and other persons as 
fall in your hands. If the white Inhabitants at 
that post and the neighbourhood will give un- 
doubted Evidence of their attachment to this 
State (for it is certain they live within its Lim- 
its), by taking the Test prescribed by Law, & 
by every other way & means in their power, 
Let them be treated as fellow Citizens, & their 
persons & property duly secured. Assistance 
& protection against all Enemies whatever shall 
be afforded them, & the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia is pledged to accomplish it. But if these 
people will not accede to these reasonable De- 
mands, they must feel the miseries of War, 
under the direction of that Humanity that has 
hitherto distinguished Americans, & which it is 
expected you will ever consider as the Rule of 
your Conduct, & from which you are in no In- 
stance to depart. 

The Corps you are to command are to receive 
the pay & allowance of Militia, & to act under 
the Laws & Regulations of this State now in 
Force as Militia. The Inhabitants at this Post 
will be informed by you that in Case they ac- 
cede to the offers of becoming Citizens of this 
Commonwealth, a proper Garrison will be main- 
tained among them, & every Attention bestowed 
to render their Commerce beneficial, the fairest 
Prospects being opened to the Dominions of 
both France & Spain. 

It is in Contemplation to establish a post pear 
the Mouth of Ohio. Cannon will be wanted to 
fortify it. Part of those at Kaskasky will be 
easily brought thither, or otherwise secured as 
circumstances will make necessary. 

You are to apply to General Hand for Powder 
& Lead necessary for this Expedition. If he 
can't supply it, the person who has that which 
Capt. Lynn brot from Orleans can. Lead was 
sent to Hampshire by my Orders, & that may 
be delivered you. Wishing you Success, I am, 

ir, 
Your hble Serv', 
P, Henry. 


DIGHTON ROCK. 


Tne following paper was read at the last 
meeting of the Ethnological Society in this city, 
by Wm. R. Dwight, Esq., of Brooklyn. It con- 
tains an interesting description of a recent visit 
to the famous Dighton Rock, near Taunton, 
Massachusetts. 

“On the 9th August, 1859, I visited the Rock 
at Dighton, Mass., for the purpose of making as 
careful an examination of it as I might be able. 
It was my intention to reach the spot at the 
time of low water, of which I had previously 
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informed myself; but in this I was somewhat 
disappointed, in consequence of the bad condi- 
tion of the boat which conveyed me, and some 
other incidental delays. 

‘The Taunton River, at Dighton, is about one- 
eighth of a mile in width, and the Rock lies upon 
the eastern shore, and so close upon the margin, 
that it is at times entirely exposed at low water, 
and entirely covered at high: the tide at this 
place being probably from seven to eight feet, 
at Taunton it being estimated at six. 

“ The bearings and dimensions of the Rock I 
was able to secure very satisfactorily, though 
perhaps not very scientifically. The object 
well deserves a photographic representation. 

“Tn respect to the inscription, I regret to say 
that the chief satisfaction the view of it afforded 
me, beyond the indulgence of those associations 
which every antiquary must enjoy on seeing and 
contemplating such a mystic monument, was the | 
confirmation it gave to the accuracy of some 
fac-similes I had previously seen and become 
somewhat familiar with. 

“The undulating surface of the river, caused 
by the incoming tide, so disturbed the boat that 
it was scarcely possible for an inexperienced 
hand to secure a correct drawing. The water 
was fast rising, and had covered eighteen inches 
of the rock’s base, though not yet hiding any 
portion of the inscription, 

“T found lying upon the rock a few small 
fragments, which had been broken off by some 
visitor before me, a specinen of which is here- 
with furnished, as well as a few other minerals 
picked up on the spot. The rock itself, I think, 
is a boulder: it is of fine grey granite, but speci- | 
mens of conglomerate abounded very much in 
the neighborhood, and to a considerable extent 
on the western side of the river. <A _ rising 
ground, about twelve or fifteen rods from the 
rock, is capped with the same formation to an 
extent of forty-four paces, imbedding not only 
pebbles, but cobble-stones of four or five inches 
in length. This conglomerate is so very hard, | 
that I found great difficulty in dislodging any 
pebble from the mass, 

“On returning from my visit to the rock, I 
stopped at the office of Dr. Wood, of Dighton, a 
physician, and a man very fond of Indian relics, 
quite a collection of which he showed me 
They consisted generally of hatchets, spear and | 
arrow-heads, pestles, etc. There was a stone 
mortar, however, unlike any I had ever met 
with. It had a concave on each side, above and 
beneath. The stone was perhaps twelve inches 
in diameter; the concave on the one side eight, 
on the other six, indicating two different pur- 
poses for which the utensil was used. 

“Dr. Wood presented me also with a stone | 








which he had found among others that had 
fallen from a dilapidated field-wall on his 
grounds, It bears, on one side of its faces, a 
number of artificial cuts, very uniform in shape 
and arrangement, but evidently having no sig- 
nificance. The stone appeared to me so unique, 
that I have taken the liberty to refer to it above, 
and to furnish herewith an impression of its 
figures, thinking it may, perhaps, find an expla- 
nation before your society.” 


Societies and their Proceedings. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


New Ene@tanp Histori0-GENEALOGIOAL Society. 

—(Officers, vol. iii. p. 78).—This Society held 
their regular monthly meeting on Wednesday 
afternoon, Nov. 2. The Corresponding Secre- 
tary reported that the following gentlemen had 
accepted of the membership to which they were 
elected : 

Resident—William Foster, Rev. Samuel H. 
Winkley, Joseph H. Allen and George O. Sears, 
of Boston; Rev. Alfred P. Putnam and Thomas 
F. Wells, of Roxbury; John J. May, of Dor- 
chester. 

Corresponding—Reyv. William H. Furness, 
D.D., of Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. William G. 
Eliot, D.D., of St. Louis, Mo.; Horatio G. Somer- 
by, London, England; Rev. Oliver Stearns, D.D., 


| Meadville, Pa.; Hon. John Wood, Quincey, IIL; 
| Rev. Samuel Longfellow, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 


George H. Jerome, Iowa City, la.; Rev. A. D. 
Mayo, Albany, N. Y. 

The Secretary also announced the receipt of a 
large photograph copy of an original portrait of 


| the somewhat celebrated Rev. Dr. John Living- 


ston, father of the first Livingston, lord of the 
manor in this country, from Gen. De Peyster, a 
direct descendant of Mr. Livingston. 

Hon. Lorenzo Sabine, chairman of the com- 
mittee appointed to recommend to the Smith- 


| sonian Institution the publication of the records 
| of the Virginia Company, read a letter from 


Joseph Henry, LL.D., Secretary of the Institu- 
tion, stating that the subject would be presented, 
to the Board at its session in January, but sug- 
gesting that the records should be given to the 
world by the General Government, and proimis- 
ing that the Institution would codperate with the 
Society in any movement which might be made 
to induce Government to publish these and other 
records. It was voted to empower the commit- 
tee to take such measures as they may deem 
proper to obtain the publication of the records. 
Rev. Martin Moore read an interesting paper 
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upon the Siege of Louisburg. A vote of thanks 
was passed to Mr. Moore for the paper, and a 
copy of it was requested for the archives of the 
Society. 

Col. Swett read part of the documents of the 
late Dr. David Townsend, Surgeon and Senior 
Surgeon of Hospitals in the Southern Depart- 
ment during the Revolutionary war. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN Scorery.— Worcester, 
October 21st.—Annual meeting was held at the 
hall of the Society, the anniversary of the dis- 
covery of America by Columbus—Hon. Stephen 
Salisbury, the President, in the chair. 

The semi-annual report of the council for the 
six preceding months, was read by Charles Fol- 
som, Esq. This document reviewed the labor 
of the Association for the past six months, and 
paid very just tribute to the memory of three 
deceased members—Baron Humboldt, Dr. Henry 
Bond, of Philadelphia, and Rev. Samuel Willard, 
D.D., of Deerfield, whose deaths had occurred 
since the last annual meeting. 

Samuel F. Haven, Esq., the Librarian, read a 
full report on the condition of the library. The 
Treasurer’s report presented the finances of the 
Society as in a flourishing condition. 

The report of the Committee on Publication 
gave promise of a speedy publication of a valu- 
able volume of historical and archeological 
papers. 

The Society elected the following officers for 
the ensuing year: 

President—Hon. Stephen Salisbury, of Wor- 
cester. Vice-Presidents—Rev. William Jencks, 
D.D., of Boston; Hon. Levi Lincoln, LL.D., of 
Worcester. Council—Hon. Isaac Davis, LL.D., 
of Worcester; George Livermore, Esq., of Cam- 
bridge ; Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, M.D., of Boston; 
Charles Folsom, Esq., of Cambridge; Hon. Ira 
M. Barton, of Worcester; Hon. Pliny Merrick, 
LL.D., of Boston; Hon. John P. Bigelow, of 
Boston; Samuel F. Haven, Esq., of Worcester ; 
Hon. Dwight Foster, of Worcester; Rev. Edward 
E. Hale, of Boston. Secretary of Foreign Cor- 
respondence—Jared Sparks, LL.D., of Cambridge. 
Secretary of Domestic Correspondence—TIlon. 
F. Thomas, LL.D., of West Roxbury. Recording 
Secretary—Hion. Alexander H, Bullock, of Wor- 
cester. Zreasurer--Samuel Jennison, Esq., of 
Worcester. 
F. Haven, Esq., of Worcester; Rev. Edward E. 


Hale, of Boston; Charles Deane, Esq., of Cam- | 


bridge. 

The following gentlemen were chosen mem- 
bers of the Society, having been nominated by 
the Council: Winthrop Sargent, Esq., of Phila- 
delphia, and Capt. George S. Blake, U.S. N., now 


Committee of Publication—Samuel | 


| 





stationed at Annapolis. 


Mr. Deane, of Cambridge, gave a description 
of a manuscript of great historical interest which 
he had just obtained from England, being no 
less than a narration of the early attempt at a 
settlement of Virginia, written by Wingfield, 
the first President of the company. The publi- 
cation of this, which is intended by Mr. Deane 
for the Society’s volume, is looked for with much 
interest. 


NEW YORK. 

AMERICAN Ernnotoeicar Socirery.—( Officers, 
vol. iii. p. 81).—The first meeting, after the 
summer recess, was held at the residence of 
Judge Chas. P. Daly. Dr. Francis, Vice-Presi- 
dent, took the chair, in the absence of the 
President. 

Opening of an Ancient Mound in Wisconsin.— 
Letters were read from Geo, P. Delaplaine, Esq., 
of Madison, Wis., accompanying a report and 
drawings by Dr. Lapham, on the successful ex- 
ploration of the central mound of the semi- 
circular group of 13, near Madison. Dr. L. is 
the author of works on ‘The Grasses and the 
Mounds of Wisconsin.” No other man in the 
Northwest has made such earnest and gratuitous 
etforts in the cause of science. A grave was 
found in the centre, with the remains of a 
skeleton; and two or three articles, accurate 
drawings of which were exhibited. 

Dr. Davis remarked, that, in more than 100 
mounds opened by Mr. Squier and himself, they 
had found only one or two skulls in good preser- 
vation; and this drawing is very interesting, 
being doubtless that of a mound-builder. No 
marked difference is observable between the 
crania and those of our Indians. 

The table was covered with small vases and 
other objects, exhibited by Dr. Merritt (for 
severel years director of a gold mine in Vera- 
guas). Several of the vases were admired for 
their tasteful forms; and small earthen whistles 
gave correct notes—one from Honduras the 
entire octave. The gold ornaments were un- 
changed by polishing or acids, which have been 
applied to some specimens. Dr. Merritt favored 
the Society, by reading a paper on the subject, 
in which he gave the results of his careful scien- 
tific observations on the positions, forms and 
contents of those ancient graves, he having 
recently spent several weeks in examining them. 
The thanks of the Society were voted to Dr. M., 
and a copy of his paper requested for the 
archives. 

A paper was read, communicated by Mr. Wm. 
R. Dwight, briefly reporting the ineasurements, 
bearings and observations made by him, in 
August last, of the celebrated inscribed rock, in 
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Dighton, Mass., such points having hitherto not 
been attended to. The rock is of a light-grey, 
fine-grained granite, and apparently in situ, on 
the eastern margin of Taunton River, isolated 
by the rising of the tide, and often covered 

y it. 

The Hebrew Newspaper.—A copy of “*Hamaged” 
was exhibited, a small weekly sheet published 
during the last 24 years in the town of Lek, in 
Prussia, in the Hebrew language and characters, 
by L. Silberman, Rabbi of that place. It is the 
only truly Hebrew newspaper ever published. 
Specimens were exhibited to the Society of 
“Fl Manadero, Phuente de Senseeh” (i. e. Fuente 


de Ciencia, Fountain of Science), published in | 


Constantinople, with illustrations, in Rabbinical 
Hebrew ‘type, and reading from right to left. 
The language, however, is Spanish, which is 
spoken by the Jews in Turkey and Morocco, 
they being the descendants of those so cruelly 
expelled from Spain by the Inquisition under 
Ferdinand and Isabella. 

Manuscripts in Arabic, of different kinds, have 
occasionally been presented to the Society, and 
efforts have been made to procure more from 
different quarters. About twenty small ones, on 
slips of paper, were exhibited by the Recording 
Secretary, Mr. Theodore Dwight, covered with 
Arabic characters, which have been sent to the 
American Missionary Society from the western 
coast of Africa. Mr. Cotheal has translated 
them, by request. They contain short extracts 
from the Koran, prayers (some of them to angels 
and evil spirits), and directions for their use, in 
order to secure soine benefit to the purchaser, or 
to avert some evil. They afford new and melan- 
choly evidence of the innumerable impositions 
on the credulity and superstition of ignorant 
men, in different countries, by corrupt and mer- 
cenary impostors. 

Gen. Howan, as the Society were informed, 
has applied to Gen. Haldia, governor of the 
State of Panama, for ethnological information 
from the Isthmus, which may be expected at a 
future meeting. 

Efforts have been made to obtain at least a 
copy of the silver coin discovered near Mossy 
Creek, East Tennessee, about two years ago, 
information of which was communicated last 
spring by E. Birdseye, Esq., of that place, and 
there is reason to expect one hereafter. 

Dr. Davis was called upon for some accounts 
of his observations and discoveries among the 
antiquities of the West, during his late visit to 
Ohio, etc., and he exhibits a small earthen figure 
of a man, taken from a mound recently opened, 
which has a striking Asiatic character in position 
and features, especially the eyes, which are very 
oblique, like the Chinese. Dr. D. remarked that 
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'he had so many subjects to present, that the 
| time would not allow him to enter upon them 
| that evening. 

Thanks were voted to gentlemen who had this 
evening favored the Society with their corres- 
pondence and contributions. 

Dr. Guglielmo Gajani and Charles Wright, 
Esq., Secretary of the London Ethnographic 
Society, were elected members. 

The Society then adjourned. 


New Yorx Hisrortoan Soomry.—(Officers 
vol, iii. p. 43.)—Monthly meeting. President in 
the chair. 

The librarian reported several valuable dona- 








tions to the library. There being no regular 
paper of the evening, several interesting letters 
were read—one written by Isaac Wilkins to 
Lord North, dated London, 1775, upon the dif- 
ference of opinion between England and her 
colonies. He hoped a plan would be proposed 
that would unite them. 

An interesting letter of General Gates, written 
to his wife, announcing his victory at Saratoga, 
and giving an account of many private matters 
ofthe camp, which we shall publish in our next; 
also one from Judge Horsmanden to Gov. Colden, 
upon the Negro Plot. 

A letter was received from ex-President Fill- 
more, written by Mr. Wilson, author of the 
“Conquest of Mexico,” giving some ideas 
upon the early history of Mexico. He spoke of 
the dependence upon Spanish monks for our 
knowledge of the early history of that country, 
and thought it was unreliable, as they would not 
hesitate to mislead the minds of the people, to 
serve their own purposes. Mr. Wilson desired 
the Society to appoint a committee to investigate 
the subject, and give their opinion; which they 
very wisely declined doing. 

A letter was received from the Hon. W. H. 
Seward acknowledging his election as honorary 
member. 


Unsrer County Hisroricat Society, October 
17th.—First annual meeting, Hon. A. B. Has- 
brouck in the chair. 

Reading of the minutes of last meeting and a 
report of the Treasurer, showing an increase in 
the number of members. 

The Secretary, Col. Pratt, read the list of 
donations to the Society, which included, among 
others, a letter of Gen. George Clinton from 
8S. Brown; a numerous collection of valuable 
documents from Capt. Gilbert Berry, James T. 
Ostrander, and others; several volumes from the 
Hon. G. J. Tucker; newspapers and colonial 
paper money from Peter C. Schutt, Esq., of 
Malden, with many we are unable to note. 
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Mr. Edmund Eltinge, of New Paltz, then read 
a very graphic and interesting paper on the tra- 
ditions relative to the early history of the 
Huguenot settlement at the place of his resi- 
dence. 

The Secretary read a letter from Joseph Brant, 
the celebrated Indian chieftain, dated Oghqua- 
qua, Aug. 21, 1778, addressed to Collo. Jacob 
Klock. 


An original petition of Capt. Benj. Kort- 
wright, Capt. Jochim Schoonmaker, Moses 
Depuy, Lt. Dirck Westbrook, and many others, 
citizens of Rochester, dated in Oct., 1778, pray- 
ing Governor Clinton to send men for the 
defence of the western frontier, menaced by the 
Indian hordes of Brant and Butler, was read. 

The Rev. Mr. Jones called attention to the 
Indian names of rivers, mountains and places, 
and thought that the Society should direct its 
attention to elucidating the origin and significa- 
tion of these names; he showed from his own 
researches the new and important light which 
could be thrown upon the subject, and promised 
to conclude his labors in this branch, and submit 
them to the Society at a future meeting. He 
proposed three distinct branches of investigation 
in this connection: 1. Indian and Dutch names; 


2. The discovery of Indian trails; 3. The sites | 


of the Indian forts and villages. 

On motion of Mr. Bernard, it was 

Resolved, That the Society issue a volume 
annually, or oftener if necessary, to contain 
papers read at the meetings, records and other 
historical matters. 


Resolved, That the Executive Committee have | 
full power to carry out the foregoing resolution. | 
The meeting was well attended and the mem- | 
bers manifested an unusual interest in matters | 


brought before them. 
The Society adjourned to the 7th June, 1860. 


VERMONT. 
Vermont Hisroricat Socirery.—Montpelier, 
Tuesday, Oct. 18th.—-Twentieth annual meeting. 
The following gentlemen were elected 
officers of the Society for the year ensuing, viz.: 


President—Hiis Excellency Hiland Hall. Vice- | 


Presidents—Hon. Geo. P. Marsh, of Burlington, 
and Hon. Daniel Kellogg, of Brattleboro. Libra- 
rian, Cabinet Keeper and Treasurer—Hon. D. P. 
Thompson, of Montpelier. Recording Secretary— 
Geo. F. Houghton, Esq., of St. Albans. Corres- 
ponding Secretary—D. W. ©. Clarke, Esq., of 
Burlington. Proctor—A. D. Hager, Esq., of 
Cavendish. Councillors—Hon. Geo. Folsom, 


llenry Stevens, Esq., Rev. Wm. H. Lord, O. G. | 


Eastman, Calvin Pease, Daniel Roberts, Daniel 
Kellogg and Geo. W. Grandy, Esqrs. 
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The following gentlemen were appointed to 
| prepare addresses or papers on the subjects 
| specified, with their names, for delivery or read- 
ing at the annual meeting in 1860, 

Hon. Hiland Hall on the origin and character 
of the controversy of the early settlers with New 
York and New Hampshire, respecting the con- 
flicting grants of their territory by those States. 

Hon. D. P. Thompson, of Montpelier, on the 
discovery and naming of Vermont. 

Rev. Wm. H. Lord, of Montpelier, on the 
Aborigines of Vermont. 

Hon. Obadiah Noble, of Tinmouth, on the 
History of Rutland County. 

Hon. Wm. O. Bradley, of Westminster, on the 


| early Practice and Practitioners of the Law in 


Vermont. 

D. M. Boltwood, of Amherst, Mass., Biographi- 
cal Sketches of the Sons of Vermont graduating 
from Amherst College, Mass. 

Prof. Joseph Torrey, of the Vt. University, on 
| the Fruits of Vermont. 

Hon. Robert Pierpont, of Rutland, on the Life 
of Hon. Richard Skinner. 

Geo. F. Houghton, of St. Albans, on the Coins 
and Currency of Vermont. | 

The thanks of the Society were voted to the 
following gentlemen, who were thereupon made 
honorary members, viz. : 

To Henry B. Dawson, author of “The Battles 
of the United States,” for a donation of a copy 
of his work. 

To W. Duane, Esq., and Frank M. Etting, of 
Philadelphia, for different ancient documents 
connected with Vermont history, and to R. Me- 
Kinley Ormsby, of Bradford, Vt., for a copy of 
his history of the Whig party. 

The Society then adjourned to the Represen- 
tatives Hall, which had been tendered them by 
a resolution of the Legislature, for a public 
delivery of the addresses voted at the last annual 
meeting; when Gov. Hall, the President in the 
chair, introduced the Hon. Geo. Folsom, of New 
York, who proceeded to deliver to a large 
audience of Legislators and others an address on 
the character of Col. Barré, of the British Par- 
| liament. 

Ilenry Clarke, of Poultney, delivered an 
address on the life and public services of the late 
Rollin C, Mallory, M.C., from Vermont. 

D. W. ©. Clark, Esq., then offered the follow- 
ing resolution, which was unanimously adopted, 
viz.: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Society be 
| cordially tendered to Hon. George Folsom, of 
New York, for his very able and interesting 
address on the exalted public character and 
valuable services to the cause of American 
liberty, of Col. Isaac Barré, the eloquent British 
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Parliamentarian, and that he be requested to 
furnish a copy for the press. 

A resolution of thanks was also passed to 
ILenry Clarke for his address, with a request of 
a copy for the archives of the Society, with a 
view to future publication. 

It was voted that the Secretary procure the 
printing of 300 copies of the Constitution and 
By-laws of the Society, and D, P. Thompson, 
A. D. Hager and Geo. F. Houghton were 
appointed to revise them for that purpose. 

Hon. Daniel Needham, D. P. Thompson and 


Geo. F. Houghton, were appointed a committee | 


to procure the publication of a volume of the 
addresses and transactions of the Society as soon 
as practicable. 

At this meeting, sixty-two resident members 
and nine honorary members were admitted, and 
the proceedings throughout were unusually 
spirited and interesting. 

D. P. Tnompson, Acting Secretary. 


Hotes and Queries, 


NOTES. 

InpiaN NAMES OF PLACES, AND THEIR DeErI- 
vation.—Mereyckawick—Brooklyn, L. I. “The 
sandy place ;” from me, the article in the Al- 
gonqguin dialect ; reckwa, sand, and ick, locality. 
The name probably applied, at first, to the bot- 
tom land, or beach. Wallabout bay was called 
“The boght of Mareckawick.” 

Huppogues—in Smithtown, L. I.; an abbrevi- 
ation of sumhuppaog, the Narragansett word for 
“ beavers.”"—R. I. Hist. Coll. I. 95. 

Minnahanock—Blackwell’s Island, N. Y. 
Literally, “At the Island,” or, “The Island- 
home ;” the word is a compound of menahan, an 
island, and wek, locality. 

Manayunk—Is this word from the same 
root ? 

Poconteco—River in Westchester Oo., N. Y. 
“The dark river ;” from pohkunni, dark, inde 
pecontecoue, night.—Compare ‘“ Mithridates,” 
IIL. part iii. p. 8345; “ Duponceau, Lang. Ind.,” 
824; “ Eliot’s Bible,” Job iii. 5, 6. The stream 
may have been densely overshadowed by trees. 

Neperan—Yonkers’ creek, Westchester Co., 
N. Y.; from nepe, water. 

Sacrahung—Mill river, Westchester Oo., N. 
Y.; from sacra, rain. (Campanius) Sukerun 
(Z. I. Indian), Soogoran (Barton), are syno- 
nyms. Its liability to freshets after heavy rains, 
may have given origin to the Indian name. 

Wickquaeskeek—W estchester Co., N. Y. This 
tract is described as extending from the Hudson 


| to the East River. 
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“The country of the Birch- 
bark;” from wigwos, birch-bark, and keag, 
country. 

Wissayck-—Dover, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
“Rocky country ;” from qgussuck, a rock, and 
ick, locality. The place seems to have got its 
name from the rocky mountain in that vicinity, 
now called West Mountain. 

Quassaick—Newburgh, N. Y. This word is 
from the same roots as the last. 

Sinsinck-—_In Westchester Co., N. Y. 
place of Stones ;” from assin, a stone. 

Assinpinck—Trenton, N. J., is from the same 
root as sinsinck ; the p is inserted for euphony’s 
sake. 

Hosask—Rensselaer Oo., N. Y.; from ossun, a 
stone, and ack, locality. 

Machakoeske—Is described as “a piece of land 
not far from Kinderhook.” Machaqguoce means 
a wampum-belt, in the Narragansett dialect.— 
R. I. Hist. Coll., 1.131. Ke is an abbreviation 
of keag, supra. Perhaps a “ wampum-belt ” 
was a consideration for the land at one time. 

Wachachkeek—One of the plains in Catskill, 
N.Y. “Hilly-land,” or “ Highland;” from 
wauchou, a hill, and keag. 

Potich—Another of these plains; from pduch, 
or puttuck, round. 

Ciconessing—Lewis Creek, Del. “ Fish creek ;” 
from kikons, fish, and ink, locality.—Mithri- 
dates (ut supra), 346. This is the ‘ whorekill” 
of the Dutch. 

Mispan—Creek, a tributary of the Delaware 
River. Raccoon creek ;” from mo, the article, 
and espan, raccoon. 

Moyamensing— The Maize land; from me, 
the article, sowhamen, maize, and ink, locality ; 
inde, Mowhamensink, hodie Moyamensing ; the 
8 being inserted for the sake of euphony. 

Susquehanna—From suckahanna, water ; the 
ce being pronounced like ¢. The “ Mithridates ” 
(ut supra), p. 387, gives this “ Virginian” word 
on the authority of Smith Barton. 

All the above Indian words belong to the Al- 
gonquin family. E. B. O’C. 

Avsany, N. Y. 


“The 


Revorvutionary Sotpiers.—The following is 
a copy of a muster-roll of Capt. Joshua Rogers’ 
company, in Col. Samuel Drake’s regiment in 
the New York militia. It is from the files in 
the office of the Secretary of State, Albany, 
N. ¥. E. B. O’O. 
Joshua Rogers, Captain. 

William Clark, Lieut., absent without leave. 
Enenezer Phillips, Lieut., sick, absent. 
David Carll, Srt. 

Samuel Alen, do, 
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John Marvin, do., sick at Norwark. 

John Viel, Cor!, sick in hospital. 

Jeremiah Smith, do. 

Joseph Mott, do. 

Garret Degroot, Dm. (drummer), on guard at 
the King’s Bridge. 

John Oaks, Fif., a absent. 

Robbert Niccols, sick, present. 

Ebenezer Smith, lame in hospital. 

Isaac Davison, sick up the North River. 

Thomas Mott. 

Nathaniel Scudder, sick up the North River. 

Jonathan Conkling. 

John Gould. 

Jesse Wickes. 

Lemuel Smith. 

John Conkling, one of the Rangers. 

Joseph Magire, sick in hospital. 

John Whitman. 

Jeames Bryant, sick, present. 

John Ruland, the Quarter master’s Waiter. 

Elicam Brush, did not answer. 

Israel Conkling, sick, present. 

Elias Thomson. 

David Willimson, sick in hospital. 

Gilbert Soper, up the river. 

Nathaniel Wilmot, on command at the hospital. 

Edmund Bunce. 

Elexander Wood. 

Jonathan Wickes. 

Stephen Wickes, sick up the North River. 

Lemuel Moger, on guard at King’s Bridge. 

Jeddediah Willimson, 

Ebenez' Homand. 

Samuel Satterly, on guard at aed s Bridge. 

Jonathan Thomson, 

Benjamin Ruland, one of the ctine, 

Joseph Lane. 

Doxe Lane. 

Daniel Sweesy. 

William Sweesy. 

Joseph Seward, sick up the North River. 

Daniel Davis, on guard at King’s Bridge. 

Isaac Garrard. 

Benjamin Niccolls. 

Abraham Dullunse, sick up the North River. 

John Weest, sick do. 

Charls Berry. 

Shadrick Gears. 

Phineas Weicks, sick up the North River. 

Jonathan Bayle, on guard at King’s Bridge. 

Solomon Ren. 

Ceser Indien. 

Saul Nurwagen (or Thurwagen), 

Zebulon Smith, sick, absent. 

Jehial Weed, do. 

Daniel Smith, 

Daniel Blatchly, 

Jesse Soper, 


do, 
do. 
do. 
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Zophar Conkling, sick, absent. 

Isaac Hawkens, do. 

Amos Adoms, 

Joseph Smith, 

Samuel Jackson, 

Platt Arther, do. 

David Hults, do. 

Eliphalet Wood, sick, absent. 

Zophar Ruland, do. 

William Davis, do. 

Jervis Tucker, taken in the Retreat from New 
York. 

Daniel Rogers. 

Henery Hubbert, sick, absent. 

Isaac Conkling, Taken or killed in the Retreat 
from New York. 

Jeremiah Chechister, Dyed at Dobses ferrey 
Septt 15", 

Elias Garrard, Octob® 
Qth 


do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 


Jacob Scudder, Deserted Sept® 12", 

Able Cook, Deserted Sept" 29t, 

Benajah Smith, do. Septr 29t, 

Ezecal Hand, do. Sept 29, 

Beniaman Titus, Dyed at Dobs ferry Octob. 11*, 
Niccols Tillison. 


Historicat OCrmeterres.—I beg the privilege 
of a little space, for the purpose of suggesting 
an idea, and also to raise the question, whether 
the mode of publication pursued by the his- 
torical societies, of cramming a mass of papers 
into a volume without indexes, or at best but 
very poor ones, be not a barbarous mode of 
burying the innocent offspring of honest authors 
in the potter’s field of oblivion, with no suit- 
able headstones to mark the place of their 
sepulture? If so, then, instead of hustling seven 
immortal works into one sarcophagus, and la- 
belling it Omnibus, would it not be better for 
the historical brotherhood to publish their pa- 
pers in separate volumes, though some of them 
should fall short of an hundred pages, to anno- 
tate them, and by all means furnish full in- 
dexes? The question may turn upon this point, 
whether they should cater for the habits of 
those who purchase such works merely to run 
through them as they would “ Robinson Oru- 
soe,” and then consign them to their book-cases 
for the rest of their natural lives; or, other- 
wise, consult the real wants of those labori- 
ous inquirers who are engaged in writing and 
verifying history.. To the latter the publica- 
tions of the historical societies would be of 
infinite value if they were properly indexed. 
By sending out their collections in individual 
works, the societies would not only be enabled 
to appear more frequently before the public 
in the attitude of industrious bodies, but their 
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whole staff of collaborators would find active 
employment, which no doubt they pant for! 
For the convenience of such collectors as pre- 
fer consolidation, the paging might be made 
continuous at the foot, and thus both parties 
be accommodated. Books are coming to be 
sought for more and more, for the purposes 
of reference alone, and to many, therefore, a 
historical work without an index is of less 
value than an index without the work, the 
latter being accessible in a library. It then 
becomes a question for the consideration of 
publishing committees, whether it were not 
better, in some cases, for practical purposes, 
to put their materials in convenient shape on 
their shelves, and issue indexes to them, when 
for any cause they are unable to issue both. 
I have taken no patent for this novelty. 
A TRANSPOSER. 


Tue Otpest Cavron iv AmericaA.—It was 
built in 1681, in the town of Hingham, Massa- 
chusetts, and is still occupied as a place of 
worship. The bell-rope hangs down in the 
middle of the house, where it was placed in 
order that the bell might be rung instantly to 
give alarm of any sudden Indian incursion. 
There are many of the old-fashioned square 
pews in the house, inclosed by what resembles 
more a high and substantial unpainted fence 
than anything to be seen in a modern church. 
The frame is of oak, and the beams are huge 
and numerous. The old house is good for two 
hundred years more. The old church has an 
old pastor, the Rev. Jos. Richardson, having 
preached in it for fifty-three years. 


DEPOSITION OF UNOAS, 
June 17th, Anno Dom. 1673. 
The Testimonie of Uncass Sachem of Mohe- 


en. 

. Who sayth that he being well acquainted 
with Maumaushuk the father of Haman Garrett 
& with Haman Garrett, & also with the Bownds 
of his country ever since the pequot war, and 
the sayd Uncass Testifyes that since the decease 
of Wequashcooke, brother to the sayd Hermon 
Garrett, is now the right heire unto that coun- 
try, not haveing any wayes made over nor 
forfeited the sayd country unto Nincroft or 
any other affirming that the Indians have no 
such custome, but that the rights of Sachem 
lands are hereditary, as allso that the said Her- 
mon Garrett is no wayes conjunct with Nin- 
croft in the right of that country, nor hath no 
dependance upon him, nor in any subjection 
unto him, but the royalties and priveledges of | 
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not belong unto Hermon Garrett. The country 
of the said Hermon Garrett being bownded as 
followeth, viz. beginning at Wequassang on the 
west: & Bownded with the sea on the South, 
& from thence running Northerly to a place 
called Massagna & from thence running easterly 
to a place called Kuppancuonmock, & from 
thence to a Brooke called wequatucks a little 
to the eastward of Hirricrofts old forte. The 
eastern Bownds of his country being from the 
sea Northerly about tenn or eleven Miles. 
Unoas sacnHEM oF Monneae. 
his x marke. 

This Testimonie was taken in the presence of 
us, 

Joun Masson Com. 

Jonn Bironarp Cl*, 

The above written is a true coppy of the 
original on file being examined & compared 
therewith August 5th, 1680. 

P. Joun Attyn Secret’. 


Tue Toms oF GENERAL GREENE— WHERE IS 
ir?—A few days since we published a com- 
munication with the above caption. It was 
copied into the “ Charleston Courier,” and has 
elicited the following very interesting letter, 
which we take great pleasure in placing before 
our readers : 

**Cotumara, 8S. C., August 23. 

“Epitor oF THE Savannau News: Noticing 
the inclosed, which I have taken from the 
‘Charleston Courier,’ and having some recollec- 
tion of the subject matter, as detailed by the 
older inhabitants of your city, all of whom are 
now dead, I take the liberty of answering, so 
far as my memory serves me at present. 

“Some years since, I believe, inquiry was 
made on the same matter of fact, and, if I do 
not err, sundry of the vaults in the cemetery 
were searched for evidence of the remains (if 
any) of Gen. Greene. The search was unsuc- 
cessful, abandoned at the time, and never since 
prosecuted for the purposes then intended, of 
placing them (if found) under a monument in 
process of erection in your city, in memory of 
the deceased revolutionary soldier and patriot. 

“ At the time of inquiry, to which I have re- 
ferred, my mother (then residing with me in 
this city, and to whom I mentioned the efforts 
of citizens of Savannah for the discovery of the 
remains of Gen. Greene) said to me, ‘Why, he 
was buried at a place or plantation called 
“Raise Hall,” ’—and further remarked, ‘it is 
singular that none of the old citizens left in 
Savannah remember it, for I remember it well.’ 

‘““*Raise Hall’ is about thirteen miles from 
Savannah, and is in the vicinity of plantations 
then owned by Mr. Gibbons and Mr. Styles, and 
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also in the neighborhood of the estate of the 
deceased Judge Ouyler, if not the very same. 
Of this, however (the latter), I cannot write 
with any certainty. 

“JT can remember very well, even when I 
was a boy, of hearing that Gen. Greene was 
buried at Raise Hall, and the impression has 
ever been with me, and now is, that that place 
belonged to Gen. Greene—I may err, however, 
in these impressions. Joun Grass.” 


The Burial Place of Gen. Greene.—A corre- 
spondent of the “News” having revived the 
inquiry in regard to the place where Gen. 
Greene was interred, we are indebted to our 
esteemed friend, I. K. Tefft, Esq., Corresponding 
Secretary of the Georgia Historical Society, for 
the following transcript of the editorial account 
of his funeral in this city, which appeared in 
the “ Gazette of the State of Georgia,” of June 
22d, 1786 : 

“On Monday last, the 19th day of June, died, 
at his seat near Savannah, Nathaniel Greene, 
Esq., late Major General in the Army of the 
United States, and on Tuesday morning his re- 
mains were brought to town to be interred. 
The melancholy account of his death was made 
known by the discharge of minute guns from 
Fort Wayne; the shipping in the harbor had 
their colors half-masted; the shops and stores 
in the town were shut; and every class of citi- 
zens, suspending their ordinary occupations, 
united in giving testimonies of the deepest sor- 
row. 

“The several military corps of the town, and 
the great part of the militia of Chatham County, 
attended the funeral, and moved in the following 
procession : 

The Corps of Artillery. 
The Light Infantry. 
The Militia of Chatham County. 
Clergymen and Physicians. 
Band of Musi». 

The Corpse and Pall Bearers. 
Escorted on each side by a Company of Dragoons. 
The Principal Mourners. 

The Members of the Cincinnati as Mourners. 
The Speaker of the Assembly. 

And other Civil officers of the State. 

Citizens and Strangers. 

“ About 5 o’clock the whole proceeded, the 
music playing the Dead March in Saul, and the 
artillery firing minute guns as it advanced. 
When the military reached the vault in which 
the body was to be entombed, they opened to 
the right and left, and, resting on reversed 
arms, let it pass through. The funeral services 
being performed, and the corpse deposited, 
thirteen discharges from the artillery, and three 
from the musketry, closed the scene. The whole 
was conducted with a solemnity suitable to the 
occasion. 
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‘“‘ With respect to the public character of this 
great man, it is so well known, by the distin- 
guished services he has rendered his country, 
that it requires, and, indeed, can receive, no 
addition from what might be said here; as to his 
private virtues, they will live with remembrance 
of all his fellow-citizens. 

“ General Greene left behind him a wife and 
five children, the eldest of whom is about eleven 
years. The loss of such a man to such a family 
must be truly afflicting. 

“Immediately after the interment of the Gen- 
eral, the members of the Cincinnati retired to 
the Coffee House, and came to the following re- 
solution : 

“On motion, That, as a token of the high re- 
spect and veneration in which this society hold 
the memory of their brother, Major General 
Greene, deceased, George Washington Greene, 
his eldest son, be admitted a member of this 
society, to take his seat on his arriving at the 
age of eighteen years.”— Columbia Banner. 


GrorcE Ross.—The Hon. Geo. Ross, one of 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
lived in Philadelphia. The notice of his death, 
sent to President Reed, deserves to be inserted 
in the Hist. Mag. It is as follows: 

“Sir: We are sorry to inform your Excel- 
lency of the death of the Hon. George Ross, 
Esquire, Judge of the Court of Admiralty of this 
State. His remains will be interred to-morrow 
morning, at nine o'clock, from his late dwelling, 
in North street (Iludson’s Square), opposite 
Christ Church burial-ground gate. We beg 
leave to request your Excellency and the Hon- 
orable the Council will be pleased to attend the 
funeral. 

“‘ We have the honor to be your Excellency’s 
most obedient, humble servants, 

‘Martin. CLarKson, Marshal. 
‘* ANDREW Ropseson, Register. 

“ PHILADELPHIA, Wednesday, July 14th, 1779.” 

Directed, ‘‘ His Excellency Joseph Reed, Es- 
quire, President of the State of Pennsylvania.” 

It is remarkable that not even a@ notice of his 
death is to be found in any of the papers of the 
day. 

—_ Ross was the son of an Episcopal 
clergyman ; was born in New Castle, Delaware, 
in 1730. He studied law in Philadelphia, and 
settled in the practice of his profession at Lan- 
caster, in this State. In 1768 he was chosen a 
representative to the General Assembly, and in 
1774 was, at the same time, a delegate to the 
first Continental Congress, and a member of the 
Committee of Assembly to instruct the dele- 
gates. To show their appreciation of his servi- 
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ces in this Congress, at a great disadvantage to 
his private interests, the town of Lancaster pre- 
sented him with the sum of one hundred 
fifty pounds, to be applied, should he see fit, in 
purchasing plate to be kept as a testimonial of 
their regard. But, alleging that he had only 
done what he thought his duty, he refused to 
accept the gift. A signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, he resigned his seat in Con- 
gress in 1777, on account of ill health. 

With Jas. Wilson, he sought on several oc- 
casions to obtain that justice for loyalists in 
courts of law which the populace were disposed 
to deny. 

In April, 1779, he was made a Judge of the 
Court of Admiralty of this State, which office he 
held until his death. 

He was distinguished as a learned jurist, a 
patriotic citizen, and as a man of the best 
social and domestic virtues. His manner was 
insinuating and persuasive, accompanied with 
a species of pleasantry and habitual good 
humor. ‘ 


Anropote oF Wasninetoy.—The following 
anecdote of Washington was told many years 
since, says a Philadelphia paper; the name of 
the relator is not now recollected, but it is re- 
membered that the connection of the individual 
with the events of the Revolution, was calcu- 
lated to inspire confidence in its authenticity : 

“©, S., one of the contractors for supplying 
the American Army, then (1780) stationed at 
West Point, with fresh provisions, had, on 
several occasions, when the high price of cattle 
threatened to make the fulfillment of the terms 
of the contract not quite so lucrative as was 
by him originally calculated, failed to furnish 
the requisite supply, and in lieu thereof, ad 
interim, gave to the quartermaster of each 
regiment a certificate, specifying that there was 
due to such regiment so many rations of beef, 
ete. These certificates did pretty well for a 
while, and the privation was borne with cha- 
racteristic patience by a soldiery accustomed 
to hardships, and ready to endure anything in 
the cause of liberty and their country. But 
even patience has its limits—the cause of the 
omission became at last understood, and dis- 
satisfaction manifested itself throughout the 
ranks. Remonstrances from the subordinate 
officers had been repeatedly made, and promi- 
ses of amendment readily and repeatedly given, 
till at last, finding that nothing but promises 
came, it was found necessary to complain to the 
commander-in-chief. 

‘““ Washington, after hearing the story, 


Say e 
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guard, the officer having him in charge waited 
upon the general to apprise him of the fact, and 
to inquire in what way and by whom the pris- 
oner was to be fed. 

* *Give yourself no trouble, sir,’ said Wash- 
ington, ‘the gentleman will be supplied from 
my table.’ 

* The several hours of breakfast, dinner and 
supper passed, but not a mouthful was furnished 
On the ensuing 
day, at an early hour in the morning, a waiter, 
in the livery of the General, was seen bearing 
upon a silver salver all the seeming requisites 
for a meal carefully covered, and wending his 
way to the prisoner’s room. Upon raising the 
cover, besides the apparatus for breakfast, there 
was found nothing more than a certificate that 
‘there was due to Mr. OC. 8. one breakfast, one 
dinner, and one supper,’ and signed, ‘ G. Wash- 
ington.’ 

“After the lapse of a reasonable time, the de- 
linquent was conveyed to head-quarters, when 
Washington, in his peculiarly significant and 
emphatic way, addressed him with: 

** Well, Mr. S., I presume that by this time 
you are perfectly convinced how inadequate to 
satisfy the cravings of hunger is the certificate 
of a meal. I trust after this you will furnish no 
further occasion for complaint.’ 

“Then inviting Mr. 8. to share in the meal to 
which he was just sitting down, he improved 
the lesson by some friendly admonitions, and 
gave the order for his discharge.” 


Macavutay Aanp Newspaper Scoanpat.—The 
looseness and carelessness, the wanton spirit of 
detraction of a certain class of newspaper cor- 
respondents—with regard to whom it will 
behoove future historians to be on their guard— 
are evils of the present day which should be 
purged by a more rigid supervision of the con- 
ductors of the press. An indignant correction 
of a libel of this class comes to our notice inci- 
dentally in the catalogue of Autograph Letters, 
etc., collected by Mr. T. H. Morrell, just issued 
by the auctioneers, Bangs, Merwin & Co. It is in 
a letter from the historian Macaulay, dated 1853, 
addressed “to a gentleman in America.” It 
refers to a report largely circulated in the news- 
papers that he was addicted to the use of 
opium. He writes: ‘The story which is going 
the round of your papers is an impudent lie, 
without the slightest shadow of a foundation. 
All the opium that I have swallowed in a life 
of fifty-three years, dves not amount to ten 
grains. .... I will venture to say that the 
writer of the letter in which the falsehood first 


his being brought into camp and placed under | appeared, never approached even the outskirts 
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of the society in which I live, or he would have 
made his fiction a little more probable.” 


Junior APPLIED TO FremaLte Names.—It is 
seldom that a mother and daughter having the 
same Christian name are distinguished other- 
wise than as Mrs. and Miss; but a single instance 
of the daughter’s being called junior has come 
to my knowledge. Among the grantees in the 
charter of Irasburgh, Vt., appear the names of 
Jerusha Enos and Jerusha Enos, Jr., well known 
to be the wife and daughter of one of the early 
settlers. P... 


QUERIES. 


ParnTEeD Post.— What was the historical event 
sought to be perpetuated by the name “ Painted 
Post ?” W. 


Lynon Law.—What is the first recorded in- 
stance of the application of this summary sys- 
tem of jurisprudence. H. N. 

New Yor«. 


Marre Sucar.—I am desirous of being re- 
ferred to the earliest accounts of this staple com- 
modity. Was the article known tothe Indians? 

H. 


Mrs. Suarpiess.—In the new series of “* Ame- 
rican Historical and Literary Curiosities,” by 
J. Jay Smith, is a copy of a miniature of Gene- 
ral Washington, and one of Alexander Hamilton, 
painted by Mrs. Sharpless. She is supposed to 
have been an English lady who came to this 
country to pursue her art; one of our oldest and 
most distinguished portrait painters, on being 
applied to for information, confounded her with 
another lady who was a modeller in wax. Can 
any one give particulars regarding her, and are 
there other miniatures known to be of her pro- 
duction? The portrait of Washington, as the 
editor remarks, is not the received one; that of 
Alexander Hamilton is particularly pleasing. 

H. F. OC. 


First Work Printep in Amerioa.—Can you 
name the first work published in this country, 
and inform me by whom it was printed ? 

Bs Ws ee 

New York, Oct. 5 

[The first book was printed on this continent 
by Cromberger, in Mexico, in 1544. See His. 
Mag., vol. ii., pp. 245, 813, 342. The first book in 
our territory was the Bay Psalm Book, printed 
in 1640, at Cambridge, by Stephen Daye, a copy 
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of which was to have been sold in the Crown- 
inshield collection at Boston, just withdrawn. It 
would have brought over $500. ] 


Queen Anne’s Prate.—In the announcement 
of “ American Historical and Literary Curiosi- 
ties” to be issued from the office of the Hist. 
Mag. I find representations of the silver Com- 
munion Service presented by Queen Anne to 
Christ’s Church, Philadelphia. At Oxford 
Church, near Philadelphia, is also a service from 
the same donor. What other churches in Ame- 
rica were similarly commemorated by royalty ? 

G. W.5 


[The communion service presented by Queen 
Anne “to the chapel of the Onondagas” ... 
was, it is presumed, retained for the use of this 
(St. Peter’s, Albany) church, where it is still 
preserved.—NV. Y. Documentary Hist. iii. 697.] 


REPLIES. 


Tue Pre-Apamio Races or Amertca (vol.iii., 
p. 349).—The curious question as to the exist- 
euce of pre-Adamic races of men in America, 
broached by Mr. Peacock in the October num- 
ber of this Magazine, is one which I once studied 
with considerable interest. Some of the facts 
I gleaned may serve as a partial reply to his 
queries, and may not be indifferent to readers in 
general, 

Whether, as there seems some reason to be- 
lieve (see Bradford, ‘‘ American Antiquities,” p. 
226, note), we ought to hold the extinction of 
the mastodon giganteus as a comparatively re- 
cent event, or, as most geologists aver, as oc- 
curring long ere the usually assumed era of man, 
certain it is that artificial flint arrow heads have 
more than once been discovered in situ naturali 
associated with its bones. Underneath the leg 
bones of the Mastodon Ohioticus now in the 
British Museum, Mr. Koch, who exhumed it, 
found one of these weapons. (‘Descrip. of the 
Missourium,” p. 20, Louisville, 1841; Mantell, 
“ Petrifactions and their teachings,” p. 473; see 
also the latter author’s tract “*On the Connec- 
tion of Geology and Archwology.”) 

Dr. M. W. Dickerson reports to the American 
Association in 1846, that he had discovered hu- 
man bones in the Natchez blutf in indisputable 
original conection with the cranium of the Mega- 
lonyx laquatus of Harlan. According to Prof. 
Gale, this bluff is of ‘‘ recent tertiary formation, 
containing fossils of Jand and fresh water origin ” 
(Am. Jour. of Science,” vol. v., 2 ser., p. 249). 
Sir Charles Lyell has, however, thrown some 
doubton its alleged antiquity.—Second Visit to 
the U.S., vol. ii. pp. 151-2. 
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On the Wabash river, twelve feet from the 
surface of the soil, beneath an undisturbed stra- 
tum of clay and sand containing the bones of 
various quadrupeds, there is said te have been 
found in 1816 ashes and vessels of various kinds, 
“some large and shaped like a Dutch stew-pot, 
others spherical, bottles with long necks,” so 
disintegrated by time that they crumbled at the 
touch.—David Thomas’ Travels in the Western 
Country, Appendix, pp. 166-7. 

The assertion of Caleb Atwater (‘* Am. Jour. 
of Science,” vol. ii., 1 ser., p. 242), that “nine 
miles south of the present shore of Lake Erie, 
several feet below the surface, in the ridge 
which was once the southern shore of the lake, 
several bricks and one or more human skeletons 
were found which, from every appearance, were 
deposited there by no human hands,” points to 
an inhabitation of the continent when its geolo- 
gical conditions were certainly such as preceded 
the commonly held era of man’s appearance. 

But even instances such as this pale before the 
fact of darts being discovered in various parts of 
the Ohio valley at 90 feet below the surface, on 
the upper level (Caleb Atwater, wbi supra), and 
in the same region of stumps marked with an 
axe at depths of 80, 90, and 94 feet (Josiah 
Priest, “‘ Am. Antiqs.,” pp. 125-31.); vestiges of 
a primitive civilization that call to mind the 
‘*strange antediluvian ship” said to have been 
discovered underneath a hill” by certain Span- 
iards, while digging gold in Columbia (Simon, 
“ Noticias de Tierra Firma,” Tom. i., chap. x., 
No. 1), and the log houses fifteen feet under the 
ground, found by the gold hunters in the Na- 
cooche valley, Ga.— White’s Hist. Colls. of Ga., 
p. 487. 

Of course, the anthropoliths of Guadalupe 
need not occupy our attention. The West 
Indies present many such examples; and even 
in Florida I more than once discovered darts, 
ete., imbedded in a firm ferruginous conglome- 
rate, but which was evidently of recent forma- 
tion. 

But probably the most satisfactory and trust- 
worthy evidence on this subject is due to the 
energy of Dr. Lund. This gentleman, during 
his residence in Brazil, examined over eight 
hundred caverns containing fossil remains, and 
his researches leave no doubt but that human be- 
ings whose osteology in no wise differed from 
that of the present inhabitants of those regions, 
peopled the eastern water shed of the continent, 
while certain extinct mammalia, e. g., callithrizx 
primevus were still in existence—a period more 
remote than that assigned by tradition, for the 
arrival of man in the eastern world. (See the 
“Oomptes Rendus,” tom. xxi., pp. 1368-70; 
“Méms. de la Soc. Royale des Antiquaires du 
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Nord ;” 1840-44, section américaine, p. 28; and 
Klee’s “le Deluge,” pp. 326 et sq.) D. G. B. 
THornBury, PENNA. 


Tae Orpar Branon at tHE Top or Burip- 
ines (vol. iii., p. 252).—This is undoubtedly a 
Saxon custom, and a very old one, as it is now 
practised in Holstein. In a letter received last 
week from one of my sons now there in school, 
he describes this very custom. After the wood- 
work having been raised, a pine branch (having 
no cedars there) is nailed to the top, decorated 
with flowers, when the foreman mason and 
carpenter are in the habit of making a speech, 
wishing that the future inhabitants may be pros- 
perous and blessed, ete. ; or if a barn, that it may 
be stored with the riches of many plentiful har- 
vests, etc.; after which the owner has to give a 
feast of which all the workmen partake, which 
often ends in a dance and frolic late at night, as 
seen by myself and described lately by my son. 
That it is an old custom I know from many old 
books, printed more than 200 years ago, and 
descriptive of my native country. The object 
no doubt was, to thank God that their good 
work had been brought to the very pinnacle, 
and that he had been kind to the workmen, 
having permitted the work to be carried on with- 
out accident. The rendering of thanks generally 
marks the first part of the aforesaid speech. 

Yours respectfully, M. 

Op Dominion (vol. iii., p. 319).—The follow- 
ing paragraph from the first number of the 
“Collegian,” published in New York in 1819, is 
not uninteresting. 

* In 1642 the Virginians declared in the form 
of an Act of the Legislature, ‘that they were 
born under monarchy, and would never de- 
generate from the condition of their birth, by 
being subject to any other government.’ An 
ordinance was passed by the British Parliament 
under Cromwell, declaring the Virginians ‘ noto- 
rious rogues and traitors—they having pro- 
claimed Charles II. king of England, Scotland, 
Ireland and Virginia, so that he was king in Vir- 
ginia before his authority as a monarch was ac- 
knowledged in the British Isles.” G. 


Prace Famity (vol. i., p. 8343).—I lately had the 
pleasure of inspecting a muster roll now in the 
possession of Mr. David Place, of Lowell, which is 
the original roll of Captain David Place’s com- 


pany in the Revolutionary War. This company 
marched under Col. (afterward General) Arnold, 
through the wilderness of the then District of 
Maine, in his expedition to Canada, in the Fall 
of 1775. Captain Place also led his company to 
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Bunker Hill, I believe, but did not arrive there 
till after the battle. This company belonged 
mostly to Rochester, N. H., where Capt. Place 
was born, in February 1741. He was a son of 
James Place, the son of Richard, who removed 
from Newington, N.H., to Rochester, about the 
year 1740. He married Susannah Thompson, 
daughter of Mr. Noah Thompson, of Berwick, 
Me. They had seven children, the descendants 
of whom are scattered over New England, many 
of them now residing in Rochester and vicinity. 

He mustered his company in the “2d Regt. 
of Foot,” commanded by Co!. James Reed, as 
will be seen by referring to the roll; a copy of 
the heading and memorandum at the bottom of 
which, I transmit to you verbatim, viz.: 

“ Continental 2d Regt. of Foot, commanded by 

Col. James Reed, Esq., 
David Place, 
21st Jany. Capt. 1776, Present 
Amos Emerson, 21 Jany. Lieut. Do. 
Aaron Handson, Do. “ 2d Lt. Do. 
Stephen Carter, Do. “ Ensign Do. 
Privates— Privates” — 

Here follow the privates, etc., and at the bot- 
tom of the roll is the following in the same 
handwriting— 

“ April 28th, 1776. 

“1st.—Mustered then in the Continental 2d 
Regt. of Foot, command’d Col. James Reed, 
Esq. In Capt. David Place’s company. The 
Capt., 2 Lieutenants, 1 Ensign, 4 Sargents, 2 
Drums and fifes and Private Effective men. 

“2ndly—Allowing the Commiss’d non-Com- 
mss’d Officers and Private men to be Effective 
for the Intermediate time as set down against 
their respective above mentioned names. Being 
countersgn’d on the back of the muster master 
Genl’s Roll. 

“ 8rdly.— Also allowing.” 

This roll contains many names now well known 
to the older inhabitants of Rochester, and Strafford 
county, as was remarked by CO. 8. Whitehouse, 
Esq., a descendant, maternally, of Captain Place, 
who so happily alluded to the cherished old 
document in the course of his address at 
Gonicville Celebration of the last Fourth of July 
in Rochester. 

Can any of the readers of the Historical Maga- 
zine furnish any further details of this company 
and its movements in the war? or any facts 
touching Capt. Place’s ancestry and the time of 
his death ? 

Samuel Place, a brother to Capt. David, settled 
when quite young in Newburyport Mass. 

The Rev. Enoch Place, of Strafford, N. IL., 
who made an inguiry through the columns of the 
Hist. Mag. some time ago, concerning the Place 
family, is, as will be seen by reference to his 
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communication, of the same family. Isaac Place, 
Esq. of Lowell, Mass., and Messrs. Charles and 
James H. Place of Rochester, with also others 
of the name in New England, and members of 
the Evans family of Macon, Georgia, are all de- 
scendants of Captain David Place of Revolution- 
ary memory. J. Franx. { 
Boston, 1859. 


“Wart Srreetr—an Epicram” (vol. iii., p. 
343).-—The epigram given in your last number, 
from which epigram the American writer “ con- 
veyed” his, was written by James Smith, of the 
“Rejected Addresses ;” the answer was written 
by Sir George Rose. 

The original ran as follows: 


‘In Craven street, Strand, ten attorneys find place, 
And ten dark coal-barges are moored at its base, 
Fly honesty, fly, to some safer retreat, 

There’s craft in the river, and craft in the street.” 


‘* Why should honesty seek any safer retreat 
From the lawyers or barges, odd rot ’em? 
For the lawyers are just at the top of the-street, 
And the barges are just at the bottom.” 


Smith’s epigram was a joke against himself, 
he being an attorney and living in Craven 
street. 


“ PersoONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE AMERIOAN 
Revo.vtion ” (vol. iii., p. 290).—In answer to 
the inquiries in your September number respect- 
ing this recent publication, I would state, on 
the authority of the author (Lydia Minturn 
Post, of this city) that the work is not “ purely 
imaginary,” but is compiled from “ real family 
papers, with other material,” now in her pos- 
session; that the trials, persecutions, sufferings, 
depredations, robberies, brutal treatment, and 
insults, as therein recorded, together with the 
account given of the British officer, Major Mus- 
grave’s, sentiments regarding the war, his sick- 
ness, sufferings, death and burial, are all strictly 
true and authentic; and that she, the author, 
has chosen to present those sad realities in the 
Jorm of a contemporaneous journal, in the belief 
that, in such form, the work would prove of ad- 
ditional interest to the general reader. 

I would now add that the family records, 
above referred to, have been read with deep in- 
terest by myself and others, who can bear testi- 
mony to their authenticity, and to the fidelity 
of their compilation in the present publication. 
This interesting work presents a vivid picture of 
our “ Revolutionary Times.” It is exceedingly 
well written, and in addition to its graphic tide- 
lity of details, its purity of thought, and chaste 
simplicity of style—its unaffected moral and re- 
ligious tone, it is, I believe, entirely wnigue in 
this respect, that it is the only published work 
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(that I am aware of) to present any adequate 
idea of the private home events and domestic 
trials of that painful period. It therefore forms 
an important contribution to our local history, 
and possesses much interest and value to the an- 
tiquarian and historian, as well as to the general 
reader, 

The family Archivum of many of our vene- 
rated forefathers who lived in the trying times 
of our Revolutionary struggle, whenever ex- 
humed and brought to light, will doubtless prove 
historically rich in private records that now lie 
unexplored and buried beneath the heavi ier 
weight of public events. 

AC are acquainted with the writer of the 
above and his statement may be relied upon. 

Ep.] 


Paoxt (vol. iii. pp. 192, 349).—Hoping I do not 
intrude, I desire to present my compliments to 
your correspondent, W. A. J., regretting that 
one who has so kindly catered for my entertain- 
ment should not have selected some more reli- 
able authority than ‘ family tradition,” before 
passing sentence on General Wayne “in relation 
to the surprise at the Paoli;” or before deter- 
mining—what I emphatically deny—that there 
was, in reality, any “surprise” in that connec- 
tion. In this I am aware that your correspond- 
ents, W. D. and W. A. J., no less than Colonels 
Htumpton and Hay, and the “traditions” of 
divers families, differ from me; yet, while I am 
still ignorant of any reason for changing the 
views I have heretofore expressed in your co- 
lumns, I hope I may be excused if I still retain 
them. 

In my former note I referred to the de- 
fence of General Wayne before the court mar- 
tial, to show that so far from having been sur- 
prised, the detachment under that officer at the 
Paoli, was aware of the advance of the enemy, 
and was prepared to receive him; that the 
cause of the difficulty was not the “surprise ” 
of General Wayne, but the cowardice and dis- 
obedience of orders of Colonel Humpton; and 
that the machinations of the enemies of the com- 
manding general were completely frustrated by 
the decision of the court. That defence can be 
found in Mr. Dawson’s “ Battles of the United 
States, by Sea and Land;” vol. i., pp. 315-317 ; 
and from the original papers thereon, now before 
me, I am confident that that gentleman has done 
General Wayne less than full justice, in his chap- 
ter on this subject, although, with the material 
at his command he could have done no more. 

I have before me, in addition to General 
Wayne’s original draft of his defence, already 
referred to, a letter from that officer to General 
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Washington, dated “Red Lion, 21 Sept. 1777, 
12 o’clock,”—within a few hours of the action, 
in which the former says: ‘As soon as we have 
refreshed our troops alittle we shall follow the 
enemy, who, I this moment learn from Major 
North, are marching for Schuylkill.” Is this 
the language of a routed officer—such a one as 
Colonel Hays supposed, in the letter you pub- 
lished, had had “ his pride brought down a little,” 
by a surprise and massacre of his troops? 

Again, I have before me, in the original hand- 
writing of both parties, a letter from General 
Wayne to General Washington, dated “ Trap, 27 
Sept., 1777,” the same place where Col. Hays 
dated his letter only two days earlier, in which 
the former asked for a Court of Inquiry on his 
conduct at Paoli; and the answer to it, of the same 
date, from Tench: Tilghman, aid-de-camp of the 
commander-in-chief, informing him that “ upon 
the first convenient opportunity you shall be 
gratified for an inquiry,” etc. Whence came 
the story told by Col. Hays, of “ protests ” and 
“complaints” from “the officers of the Divi- 
sion,” unless from the imagination of the colonel 
—that imagination, the fruit of which was 
“father to the thought?”—probably W. A. J. 
can enlighten us. 

That Court of Inquiry was held, Lord Stir- 
ling, I believe, being President of the Board, 
and I have before me a portion of the docu- 
ments on which it formed its opinion. I cite 
one for W. A. J.’s and W. D.’s information. 

“The Evidence of Capt. James Wilson of the 
1* Pennsy* Regiment. 

“That on the Night of the 20% Sept Genl. 
Wayne Personally placed me With the Light 
Infantry, his orders to me Was, stand like a 
Brave Soldier and Give them fire, his Orders I 
Obey’d as Long as Possible, but the Enimy be- 
ing too numerous fors‘ me to Give Way to the 
middle Fence, Where I Rallied about Thirty men 
and Gave them the Last fire. 

“ Ja. WILson. 
“Capt. 1* Regt.” 

On the back of this interesting paper, in Lord 
Stirling’s autograph, are the following: 

Q. “ What distance was the Light Infantry 
advanced from y* right of y® Division when you 
received the enemy ¢” 

A, “300 yards.” 

@. How long was y® placed to oppose the 
Enemy before they came to you at Firing dis- 
tance ?” 

A, “ About 8 minutes, & then not above a 





| rod distance.” 


On such testimony as this there could be no dis- 
agreement in the opinion of the Board of Officers, 
and the result is before the world. Yet the in- 
subordination of Humpton, Hays, and their com- 
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peers continued to trouble the army, and I find 
from a letter addressed by General Wayne to Ge- 
neral Washington, from “Camp near Whitemarsh, 
Oct. 22, 1777,” which is also before me, that the 
former begged “an Immediate tryal by a Genl. 
Court Martial,” in order that the tongues of the 
slanderers might be silenced. That court was 
held on the 25th, 26th, 27th, and 30th October, 
1777, and Col. Humpton, the chief prosecutor, 
was afforded every opportunity to “bring 
down” the General’s “pride a little,” without 
success. The defence of the General vindicated 
his character, and the court sustained him; 
while Humpton, Hays, and “ the Officers of the 
Division,” whose disaffection had produced so 
much trouble, sunk so far into obscurity, that 
had not some friendly hands, such as W. D.’s 
and W. A. J.’s are, lifted them from the depths 
into which they had fallen, they had never risen 
again to occupy the pages of history, wiless as 
the detractors of the just fame of one of the very 
few patriotic officers whose names appear on 
the muster-rolls of the army of the Revolution. 
When I last addressed you the compositors 
made me appear simply as **P. P.” Having no 
desire to be confounded with my venerable 
friend Peter Parley, I beg I may, this time, find 
myself, like my umbrella, fully displayed, and 
meanwhile, I remain Paut Pry. 


Hotes on Books, 


An American Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage ; containing the whole vocabulary of 
the first edition, in two volumes quarto; the 
entire corrections and improvements of the 
second edition, in two volumes royal octavo ; 
to which is pretixed an introductory disserta- 
tion on the origin, history, and connections of 
the languages of western Asia and Europe, 
with an explanation of the principles on which 
languages are formed. By Noah Webster, 
LL.D., etc., revised and enlarged, by Chauncey 
A. Goodrich, to which are now added Picto- 
rial Illustrations, Table of Synonyms, peculiar 
use of words and terms in the Bible, appendix 
of new words, etc. G. & C. Merriam, Spring- 
field, Mass., 1859. 4to. 


Dr. Wesster, as edited by Dr. Goodrich, has, in 
spite of all opposition, become the standard of 
orthography and pronunciation. The school 
systems of the various States have inforced it, 
and make it a sine gua non in school-books, so 
that the authors of these are sometimes even 
reluctantly forced to conform to it. The pre- 
sent edition is most creditable to the pub- 
lishers, 
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The synonyms are an extremely valuable ad- 
dition to the dictionary, being clear, full, and 
really more useful than any distinct compend 
on the subject; the neologisms are, however, a 
still more useful addition, bringing the dictionary 
(for even dictionaries must be brought) down to 
the present day. 

The pictorial illustrations will be, to many, an 
assistance, but it is not easy always to give in a 
single engraving a good idea of the thing intend- 
ed. Garments and other articles change, and 
the bonnet of fifty years since would scarcely be 
recognized as the bonnet of to-day. 


The Character and Portraits of Washington. 
By Henry T. Tuckerman, New York: G. P. 
Putnam, 1859. 4to. pp. 104. 


A LIBERAL publishers’ addition to the costlier 
shelves of the Washington Library, which is 
now every day receiving important additions 
from Lossing, Smith, and others. A quarto 
volume of rare elegance, this publication in- 
cludes two elaborate essays by Mr. Tuckerman, 
with twelve engravings of the most important 
portraits, busts and statues of Washington. The 
essay on the character of Washington is dis- 
criminating and comprehensive ; that on the por- 
traits is full of interesting detail and anecdote, 
with corrections and additions since its previous 
publication in the appendix to the fifth volume 
of Irving’s Washington. The portraits are from 
the publisher’s quarto edition of that life. They 
include the works of O. W. Peale, Pine, Cerac- 
chi, Houdon, Rembrandt Peale, Trumbull, two 
of the Stuarts, Westmuller, the equestrian sta- 
tues of Brown and Crawford. 


Old English Ballads, relating to New England, 
the Plantations, and other parts of North 
America ; with ancient poetical squibs on the 
Puritans and the Quakers who emigrated 
there. 8vo. 


Announcep by J. O. Hotten, London, book- 
seller, Sept. 24, 1859. 


Reminiscences of Samuel Latham Mitchell, M.D., 
LL.D. By John W. Francis, M.D., etc. En- 
larged from Valentine’s City Manual. New 
York: John F. Trow, printer, 8vo. pp. 32. 


In a previous number of this journal (vol. i., p. 
858) we published some characteristic passages 
from the pen of Dr. Francis on Dr. Mitchell. 
We have now the finished result of his labors on 
this head in an excellent monograph, filled with 
personal detail and anecdote. The worth of the 
man no less than the versatility and range of his 
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acquirements endear him to his biographer, who, 
on this, and on other similar occasions, has ren- 
dered a valuable service to the less cultivated 
portions of American history. 


Diary of the American Revolution from News- 
papers and original Documents. By Frank 
Moore. New York: Charles Scribner, 2 vols. 
8vo., pp. 528, 559. 

Mr. Moore has carried out the plan of his Revo- 

lutionary Chronicle with commendable dili- 

gence, and the result is a book of curious and 

varied interest. His collections cover the pe- 
riod from the gathering of the war-cloud in 

1775, to its final dispersion by the sun of York- 

town. Within these dates, Mr. Moore has 

drawn from the leading newspapers then pub- 
lished from South Carolina to New England, 
accounts of military and political movements, 
particularly narratives of battles and specimens 
of the anonymous essayists on both sides, inter- 
spersed with squibs, gossip, social particulars and 
the many accessories which give reality to the pic- 
ture. In addition to such sources as the South 

Carolina Gazette, at Charleston; the Virginia Gaz- 

ette at Williamsburgh ; the Maryland Journal, at 

Annapolis ; the Pennsylvania papers, the Packet, 

Journal, Evening Post, and Ledger; the New 

Jersey Gazette, at Trenton, and Journal at 

Chatham; the New York Packet, Holt’s New 

York Journal, Rivington’s Gazette and Gaine’s 

Mercury; the Newport Mercury, New Hampshire 

Gazette, at Portsmouth, and other journals, 

Mr. Moore has a private stock of interesting 

material in several manuscript diaries. Among 

the latter are the diaries of Lemuel Clift, 

a soldier of Connecticut, and of “Smythe,” 

a British officer, who was, we understand, 

taken prisoner at Boston, and served again with 

his countrymen after the battle of Brandywine. 

The letters and memoranda of Joshua Carver of 

Nantucket, and of John Elliott of Connecticut, 

both soldiers through the war, also supply ori- 

ginal matter. The whole is arranged chronolo- 
gically, so that we may trace the progress of 
affairs from day to day: rumors succeeded by 
facts, fears by disasters, and hopes by successes, 

There are occasional notes, and it would have 
been well if these had been somewhat extended, 
particularly in the first mention of the leading 
authorities. We have, for instance, a simple 
reference to ‘“‘ Upcott,” few persons out of the 
city knowing that this is a series of volumes of 
newspaper cuttings made by the late Mr. Upcott 
of England, the “* Emperor of Autographs,” and 
brought over and presented to the New York 

Historical Society, by Mr. John R. Brodhead. 

A descriptive catalogue of materials and autho- 
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rities is an indispensable accompaniment to 
every work of this kind. There are a copious 
index, several portraits judiciously selected and 
neatly engraved (of the originals of which, by 
the way, some particular information might be 
given), including one of Rivington, from the 
original in the New York Historical Society; 
several views of cities, and numerous maps of 
important localities which should also be parti- 
cularly described. These omissions can be 
easily supplied in a few pages which will add 
much to the convenience and satisfaction of the 
reader, 

The general arrangement of this stock of most 
valuable matter, bringing some of the rarest 
treasures of our historical societies to our fire- 
sides, is excellent, and its typographical dress of 
no ordinary elegance. 


History of the Western Insurrection in Western 
Pennsylvania, commonly called the Whisky 
Insurrection of 1794. By H. M. Brackenridge. 
Pittsburg: W. S. Haven, 1859. 336 pp. 8vo. 

Tus volume, by the son of a former historian of 

the Insurrection, is to some extent a defence of 

of his father. It forms part of a controversy be- 
tween Mr. Brackenridge and Mr. N. B. Craig, 
author of the * History of Pittsburg,” ete., and 
presents the somewhat singular instance, for this 
country, of a feud renewed after the lapse of half 

a century, by the descendants of the original 

parties, It is, of course, not our part to decide, 

or take sides, 

The volume is well got up, the documentary 
matter being at the end of each chapter in 
sinaller type, and double columns. 


History of the Town of Newburgh (N. Y.) By 
E. M. Ruttenber, Part TV. Newburgh: Rut- 
tenber, 1859. 

Tunis number completes the first, and enters on 

the second portion of the history. It maintains 

its interest and its typographical beauty. 


Historical and Piterary Intelligence. 


A WELOoME addition to English biographical 
literature has turned up in an unexpected quar- 
ter, in the publication, at Sidney, New South 
Wales, of a “Diary of a Visit to England in 
1775, by an Irishman (the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Campbell), Edited with Notes by Samuel Ray- 
mond, Prothonotary of the Supreme Court of 
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New South Wales.” A single copy of this work 
has reached England, and been reviewed in the 
October number of the “ Edinburgh Review.” 
Dr. Campbell is known through the pages of 
Boswell as an admirer of Dr. Johnson, whose 
acquaintance he sought, and of whose conversa- 
tion we have now in his “ Diary” new and most 
interesting details. They are of particular in- 
terest to Americans, for their reference to our 
Revolutionary affairs,and especially the reception 
of Dr. Johnson’s “ Taxation no Tyranny.” The 
Doctor had just delivered himself of this unfor- 
tunate pamphlet, and his mood of mind would 
seem to justify somewhat the retaliation in- 
flicted by Bancroft on the great Leviathan, in 
the last volume of his History. The Doctor 
went so far as to say: “Sir, had we treated the 
Americans as we ought, and as they deserved, 
we should have at once razed all their towns, 
and let them enjoy their forests.” This was in 
1781. In March, 1775, Johnson appears in his 
conversation somewhat disconcerted at the re- 
ception of the “Taxation no Tyranny” pam- 
phiet. The table-talk is well reported. 

The history of the recovery of this manuscript 
is curious. It appears to have found its way to 
New South Wales, in the handsof a nephew and 
heir of Dr. Campbell, where, after some forty 
years, it was discovered behind an old press in 
one of the offices of the Supreme Court—‘‘a 
genuine memoir of Dr. Johnson and Mrs, Thrale, 
tlung by the waves of fortune on the distant 
coast of a region of which Dr. Johnson and 
Mrs. Thrale had scarcely heard. Boswell would 
eagerly have incorporated it in his journal— 
Croker would have made the voyage to New 
South Wales to obtain a sight of it—and Mr. 


Nichols would gladly have enrolled it in his! 


literary illustrations of the eighteenth century.” 
The volume will, of course, be reproduced in 
England, and, doubtless, also in this country. 


Tue history of Shoreham, Vt., by the Rev. 
Josiah F. Goodhue, of Orwell, by Hon. Roswell 
Bottom, and of Huntington by Mr. James 
Johns, have been written and are awaiting pub- 
lication. The history of the Missisquor Valley 
towns in Vermont—Troy, Lowell, and West- 
field—by Samuel Sumner, Esq., is also ready for 
the press. 


Crartes W. Brewster, Esg., has in press 
Rambles about Portsmouth, N. H., Sketches of 
persens, Localities, and Incidents of two Centu- 
ries; principally from tradition and unpublished 
documents, 


Mr. Grorce M. Van Nort, Clerk of the Park 
Commissioners, has prepared two maps, showing 
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the original topography of the site of the Cen- 
tral Park, N. Y., with a diagram of the roads and 
walks now under construction. Dotted red con- 
tour lines show the continuous elevation of sur- 
face, the number of feet that each of these ele- 
vations is above tide-water being indicated by 
red figures. Similar figures are also used to 
show the elevation which the street or avenue 
is to have, according to the plans in the office 
of the Street Commissioner. 


A umirep edition of Trumbull’s McFingal, 
edited by Benson J. Lossing will be issued in 
a few weeks, by G. P. Putnam. 


Since the Washington Light Infantry, of 
Charleston, visited the *‘ Cowpens Battleground” 
in April 1856, attention seems to be directed to 
the subject of ‘‘ Battle Monuments,” in various 
parts of the Palmetto State. This is a step in 
the right direction, and we take pleasure in re- 
cording the fact that “* Old Eutaw” is not for- 
gotten. The next ought surely to be “ Fort 
Moultrie.” Let the surf from the broad Atlan- 
tic wash the base of a memorial pile in honor 
of the heroes of the 28th June, 1776. 

General James Jones, of Columbia (Commis- 
sioner of the new State House, and formerly 
Adjutant-General), has presented two plans or 
designs for the consideration of the Eutaw Mo- 
nument Association. Both plans have strong 
merits in adaptation to the end proposed, and it 
is probable that one will be adopted. 

Meanwhile we invite the attention and codpe- 
ration of our exchanges and of the military to 
the objects of this Association, 

It is desired to ascertain a correct list of all 
the officers engaged at Eutaw, for the purpose 
of recording their names, and this is no easy 
matter, from the fact that many officers who 
did noble service there, were partisans without 
continental commission, and consequently with- 
out technical rank. The conflicts and dis- 
crepancies of the historical accounts also increase 
the difficulty. 


Mr. Cuar.es I. Busunete has printed a limit- 
ed edition, in pamphlet form, of his article on 
the first three tokens issued in New York, with 
additional matter. 


IF societies will forward reports of their meet- 
ings, early, it will greatly oblige the editor. 


We have only room to announce the death of 
Washington Irving, which took place at his re- 
sidence, Monday evening, Nov. 28th. We shall 
have an obituary notice in our next number. 
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printed at Germantown, | 
825; Eliot’s Ind‘an, 87, 124, 
157 ; binder of, 243; biblio- | 
graphical catalogue of, 132. 

Biblia Americana, 230. 

Bibliography of American his- 
tory, 74; of America, Brad- 
ford, 171. 

Bibliographical table talk, 8. 

Bigham, J. T., on exploration | 
in Ohio valley, 181. 

Blackstone. John, 
scendants, 55. 

Blennerhasset, 
pers of, 219; 
of, 196. 

Bobée, letters of, on Louisiana 
and Mississippi, 231. 


George, | 


his de- 


Herman, pa- 
R. 8., papers 


| Bolivar, Simon, portrait of, 19, 


Bond, Henry, donation of, 
235, 272; William C., obi- | 
tuary of, 96. 

Books burned, 89, 121; 
prices, 241. 

Booth, Mary L. history of N 
Y. city, 323. 
Bowie knife, 24. 
Boyd, John’ P., 

191. 


rare | 


notice of, 90, 


Braddock's defeat, account of, 
by Geo. Warrington, 44. 
Bradford, William, the pil- 
grim, 262; William, of 

navy board, 201; William, 
sketch of, works printed by, 
171, 217, 255. 

Brandon, Col., 304. 

Brights of Suffolk, 64. 

British museum, 213. 

Brooks, Micajah, notice of, 
304. 

Bronson, H. list of non-com- 
missioned officers, 356. 

Brown, Aaron, V. obituary 
of, 129; Basil, account of, 
expedition of Col. Rogers, 
263 ;, Sargeant, received or- 
der of military merit, 2; 
William, J. printer, 117. 

Bruce’s address, verses pre- | 
fixed to, 91. 

Brunet, 9. 

Brunson, Alfred, on Thames’ 
campaign, 274. 





| Carriage, first 
150. 
| Carey, 


| Carolina, 


Brydges, Sir Egerton, 8. 

Buel, Elias, 121. 

Buncombe, 90. 

| Bunker Hill, battle of, Eng- 
lish standards used at, 279. 


| Burgomaster’s Bouwry, 89 


Burgoyne, 280 ; epigram, 350. 


| Burnap, George W., obituary 


of, 320. 

Butler Benjamin F , obituary 
of, 26. 

Butler, Mary, 262. 


| Burton, Julius, 244. 


Bush, George, obituary of, 
322. 
Cadallic, La Motte, 232. 


| California gold, its discovery, 


91; derivation of, 280. 

Calumet, 280. 

Campbell, T., diary of, 877. 

Camden, Me., history of, 31, 
98, 161 

Canada, lectures on history 
of, 164; origin of, 192; to 
Louisiana communication 
between, 277. 

Cannons, grasshopper, 121. 

in America, 


Mary, 
Sarah, 263. 
some account of, 


Miss, 167; 


293. 

Carqueville, Sieur de, 274 

Carroll, Daniel, 253; B. R., 
add ess of, 223. 

Carson, Kit, life of, 130. 

Cartwright, Col. George, 
notice of, 114. 

— Jonathan, his travels, 
9 


Castine, Me , old coins found 
there, 322. 

Catechisms, 
titles of, 24. 

Cedar Branch at top of build- 
ing, 252, 373. 

Cenis country, between Mis- 
souri and, Mississippi, 232. 
Cent of 1793, 46, 125; coun- 

terfeit Washington. 310; 

U. 8., account of, 3s. 
Central Park, map of, 373. 
Champlain’s Voyages, 164. 


New England 


| Charles, the Pretender, 305. 


Chastellux, translator of hjs 
travels, 252. 

Chelmsford, Mass., monu- 
ment by, to those killed in 
Revolutionary war, 196, 82... 
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Chesapeake «te oouty ex- 
ploration in, 2 

Chevaliers de St. 4 123. 

Chilton, John, Capt., 118. 

Choate, Rufus, obituary of, 
256, b79; life and writings 


f, 293, 

Church, Christ, in Philadel- 
phia, history ‘of, 290; Pres- 
byterian in Trenton, N. J., 
history of, 290; records of 
St. Michael's, Trenton, 120; 
Andover church, 250; Pres- 
byterian, Newcastle, Del., 
history of, 162; histories, 
210; in New England, vin- 
dication of, 312. 

Churchill, Elijah, received 
order of military merit, 2. 
Christensen, John, construct- 
ed first waterworks in U.8., 

223. 

Christina River, 247. 

Chingleton, Mary, 268. 

Coins, first North American, 
197, 316. 

Cole Harbor, grave found at 
by Pilgrims, 122. 

Colden, Lt. Gov., letter, 51. 
Colleton, James, account of 
Florida and Carolina, 298. 
oa Regiment, notice of, 


Columbus, Christopher, did 
standing the egg on end 
originate with him, 115. 

—_ J. L., obituary of, 

Congregational, Quarterly, 
64; churches in Vermont, 
history of, 100. 

Congress, dictionary of United 
States, 195; room of, 251. 
Connecticut, public records 

of the colony, 225. 

Continental money, account 
of, 71, 286. 

Cooke, John E, history of 
Va., 228. 

Copper, early use of, 181, 248 

Corbine, Mons., account of, 
274. 

Cotton Gin vs. Gottingen, 150, 
223. 


Court Martial at Valley Forge, 


244 

Courtland Co., N.Y., history 
of, 161. 

Coventry, Vt., history of, 855. 

Cowsackie, corruption of, 45. 

Claiborne, Nathaniel H., obit- 
uary, 352. 

(lark, George Rogers, expe- 
dition of, 362. 

Cleaves, Benjamin, expedition 
to Louisburg, 108. 

Clinical Instruction, introduc- 
tory discourse on, 97. 


Clinton, George, letter, 1779, | 
243 


Crocker, Mrs. H. M., $41. 

Croes, Bishop, life of, 98. 

Croghan, George, life of, 181, 
228 


Cromberger, early printer in 
Mexico, 372. 

Croswell, Sherman, obituary 
of, 129. 

Crown Point, misnamed, 278. 


Cruger, Henry, sketch of, 43, | 


130; John, speaker colonial 
assembly of N. Y., 217. 
Currency, decimal, first sug- 





INDEX. 


gestion of, 25; different 
rates of, 122; proclamation 
money, 

Cushman, Robt, 263; con- 
secration of monument at 
Plymouth, Mass., 291. 

Custis, @. W. P., memoir of, 
82; ‘letter of," 126, 

Dana, origin of 190. 

Daujine Isle, fort on, 231. 

Daniel, book of, and the 
Revelations, 157 ; Leonard, 
275. 

Davenport, Charles, meeting 
at house of, 188; William, 
obituary of, 352. 

Davie, Sir John, his death, 
21, 

Davies, President, 25; Jo, 
county, Ill., 349. 

Davis, David, ‘obituary of, 27; 
John, account of, 303. 

Dawson, Henry B, on Sons 
of Liberty in N. Y., 179. 

Daye, Stephen, first printer in 
U. 8, 372. 

Declaration of Independence, 
autographs of signers of, 
152, 254; signers of in 
Mass., i 

Declension in descendants of 
illustrious progenitors, 18. 

D.D., first degree of, 120; by 
Archbishop of Baltimore, 


De Sees, Wills, lectures on 
Indian Antiquities, 66. 

De Forrest, A. H., obituary of, 
94 


Denison, George, 21; coat of 
arms, 21. 

Dericherville at Braddock’s 
defeat, 274, 

Detroit, Mich., diary of siege 
of, 298. 

De Vries’ Voyages, 306. 

De Witt, Bishop in Cuba, 315; 
Simeon, godfather of the 
christened West, 53. 

Dibdin, T. F., 8. 

Dictionnaire de Linguistique 
et de Philologie comparee, 


64 

Dighton, Rock, some account 
of, 362. 

Doane, George W., obituary 
of, 193. 

Dollar-mark, 276. 

Doran, Joseph M., 
of, 224. 

Dorchester, Mass., 
records of, 219. 

Dorr, biography of, 196. 

Douglass, William, 156. 

Downes, John Lewis, 214. 

Drake’s Indian Wars, 85. 

Drinking, habit of touching 
glasses when, 305. 

Drisius, Rev., early settler in 
New York, 84. 

Dry Rivers, 304. 

Duberths, a fish, account of, 
52. 

= Roger, and family, 


obituary 


early 


Duftield, George, 
Mass., 128, 

Dunmore, Gov., 166. 

Dwight, Mary Ann, obituary 
of, 28. 

Eames, Henry, 25. 

East Indiaman, first that en- 
tered Boston, 156. 


trial in 





Eddy, Sarah H., obituary of, 
354. 
Edsall, Samuel, 55. 
Eichelberger, Lewis, obituary 
of, 354, 


Eliot, John, Indian Bible, col- 
lation of, 87; note on 124, 
157, 254; visit to by Dutch 
clergymen, 196, 215; Indian 
grammar, 347. 

Ellery, William, letter of, 

Ellet, William H., obituary of, 
95. 


Ellsworth, Henry L., obituary 
of, 94. 

Elsevir, W. J. C. R., 261. 

Ely, Ezra 8., 254. 

Emerson Lambert, tomb of, 
217. 

Emigration from state to state, 
153. 

England, History of civiliza- 
tion in, 30. 

Enos, Jerusha, jr., 872. 

E Pluribus Unum, origin of, 
121, 255. 

Era of good feeling, 188. 

Eutaw monument association, 

3338, 

Everett, Edward, 
navigation, 5; 
obituary of, 9 

Farnsworth, Oliver, obituary, 
354 


on steam 
Meletiah, 


Feke, R., the artist, 348, 

Filibuster, original, 101. 

Firelands Pioneer, 67, 323. 

First things, 150. 

Fish family, 51, 90; John, 51. 

Fisher, Miles and Miers, 24. 

Fisheries of NorthAmerica, 42. 

Fitch, Asa, letters of, 6; 
James, pamphlets by, 52, 
59; John, 3. 

Fogg, William, obituary of, 


Forts, Edwards and Johnson, 
88 ; Rosalie, Panmure, 156; 
Moultrie, battle of, 249. 

Fletcher, Moses, 262 

Flints, discovery of, 311. 

Florida, Spanish governors of, 
150 ; coin of, 157, 214; Pe- 

ninsula, its history, 226; 
early voyages to, 276; ac- 
count of in 1688, 298. 

France, adopted citizens of 
242 


Frankland, 35. 

Franklin manuscripts, 86; 
Benjamin, manuscripts of, 
9; poetry of, 11, 50; let- 
ters of, 30, 66; scheme for 
reforming the alphabet, 
119; letter of, 120; 
printed by, 121, 158 ; library 
given to Franklin, Mass., 
123 ; integrity of, 151; as 
printer, 151; ietters of, 312; 
picture in ‘honor of, 252, 
286; library at Frankiin, 
Mass,, 284; daughter, mar- 
riage of, 808; family 
ters, 356. 

Franklin, Mass., library of, 

23. 

Freeland, 35. 

French Court, secret history 
of, 195; William, first mar- 
tyr of the Revolution, 1387. 

Frere, B., author, 348. 

Frigate Essex, condition of, 
219, 


books | 


let- | 
| Hames, John, notice of, 304. 


| Hancock, John, 





| Harlem, N. Y., 
1! 260. 


Fuller, Anna, 262; Samuel, 
262. 


Fulton, Robert, 3 ; first steam- 
boat, 21, 

Futhey family, 196. 

Fyfe, William W., account 
of tessellated pavement, 68. 

em, James, obituary of, 


Gales, its use. 25. 

Gallies, dest: uction of, 201. 

Garde, Theodore de la, notice 
of, 115. 

Gardner, Mass., proposed his- 
tory of, 100. 

Gates, Horatio, parentage of, 
181; letter of, 365. 

Gas, first used, 218. 

Genealogy, first, 315. 

Genet, reception of, 251. 

Georgia, history of, 2983; Vt., 
celebration at, 356. 

Germans, early settlers in 
New York, 17. 

Gesner, Abraham, on fisheries, 
North Am , 42. 

Gilead, Me., history of, 164. 

Giles, Edward, descendants 
of, 99. 

Gilliam, A, M. obituary of 
353. 

Godfather of the christened 
West, 58. 

Godbert, Goddard, 262, 

Goffe, diary of, 158. 

Goodall, Mary, 263. 

Goodwin, H. C., history of, 
Ithaca, 259. 

Gonzalez, 270. 

Gotham, its origin, $18. 

Government, history seat of, 
72. 

Governors, meeting of, 1709, 
89, 128. 

Graham, J. D., on latitude 
and longitude of Madison, 
Milwaukee and _ Racine, 
Wis., 82; and other cities, 
237. 

Grasshopper cannons, 121. 

Grave, Creek, inscription, 14. 

Greaton, on order of military 
merit, 2, 

Greene, Nathl., tomb of, 869 ; 
Nathl. R., obituary of, 255. 

Greenwood, Elizabeth, 89, 
816; John, 178 

Grev eraat, Isaac, 55. 

Griswold, Roger, letter to 
James Lanman, 236, 

Grover, Talleyrand, obituary 
of, 352. 

Hail Columbia, author of, 28. 

Hale, Elizabeth Clarke, 21; 
Robert, account of, 59. 

Halketts, John, notes on North 
American Indians, 50. 

Hall, Elihu, some account of, 
840; Benjamin H., on the 
Westminster massacre, 133. 

Hallam, Henry, obituary of, 


wo. 
Hallock, derivation of, 249. 


Post- 


Alex- 


Hamilton, Andrew, 
master 1693, 221; 
ander, 46. 

later days, 


148 ; son of, 836. 


| Hand, Elijah, Col., reply to 


Col. Mawhood, 346. 
history of, 





Hartley, David, collection of 
letters, 164. 

Harvey, Solomon, on arrest 
of Lt. Spaulding, 138, 

Jlitteras. Cape, meaning of, 
815. 

Tlaverhill, Mass., history of, 
163. 

Hay, Col., 89, 158, 224, 283; 
Philip C,, 224; Samuel, 224; 
letter of, 349; Udney, 89, 
224. 

Hayden, William, 303. 

Hazelwood, 201. 

Heath, William, letters of, 
169; papers of, 177. 

Head-dresses, 4 |’ Independ- 
ence, 277. 

Hebrew newspaper, 365. 

Heere Straat, meaning of, 54. 

Henderson, Richard, 35. 

Henshaw, Daniel, events in 
Western New Hampshire, 
802; J. 8S, sketch of, 178; 
obituary of, 194. 

Henry, Patrick, 
Clark, 362. 

Herrick,Isaac, his journal, 77. 

Hessian officers of American 
Revolution, correspondence 
of, 67. 

Highgate, Vt, celebration at, 
856 

Wil, Richard, letters of, 30. 

Hillhouse, Augustus L , obitu- 
ary of, 192. 

Hlis Excellency, 345. 
Historical cemeteries, 
Society, first, 349. 
History—catechism of United 

States, 225. 

Hooker, Thomas, letter of, re- 
lating to the early history 
of Connecticut, 14; letter 
to Gov. Winthrop, 226. 

Hopkins, Joseph, deed of 
valor, 122, 153; Judson IL, 
on witcheraft, 355. 

Hopkinson, Francis, author 
Hail Columbia, 23; letter 
of, 202; abuse of, by John 
Barry, 203; Battle of Kegs, 
233, 234; Joseph, on re- 
ligion, 192. 

Horne, Hartwell, on American 
Bibliography, 75. 

Hottinguer, Baron, gift 
Redwood Library, 246. 

Houghton, Joab, inc'dent in 
life of, 151. 

Hout, 1. Van, petition of, 353. 

Howard, Dr., on European 
colonization in America, 
273; Thomas, notice of, 272. 

Iubbardton, Vt., battle of, 
260; origin of, 279. 

Hubbard’s New England, 218. 

Hudson, Henry, memoir of, 
99; River, Indian names of 
places on, 218; guide to, 
257; obstructions of, 293. 

Hull, Hannah, weight of, 24. 

Humpton, Col., 46, 159. 

stuntington, Vt, history of, 
373. 

IIuron Statistics, 150 

Hutchinson, Anne, 121. 

Hymns, 199. 

I/linvix, organizat'on of 143, 

Independence Hall, Phila- 
delphia, history of, 324, 

Indian names, 21, 51; chiefs, 
cotton armor worn by, 21; 


dy 


letter to 


865 ; 


to 
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descent, 52; names of 
places, 4, 189; chiefs of the 
six nations in Boston, 1777; 
speech of, 102; language 
spoken East Florida, first 
book printed in, 132; Huron 
Statistics, 150; Creek, 
pamphlet on, 221, 254; 
how they made stone arrow- 
heads, 214; names of places 
on the Hudson Kiver, 218; 
Miami-Illinois MS., diction- 
ary, 227; names and places, 
27s, 367 

Insurance office, first in New 

Insurrection, history of, 377. 
England, 150. 

Irish history, MSS. of, 348. 

Irving, Washington, errors in 
life of Washington, 45, 124; 
inaccuracies of, 178. 

Ithaca, as it was and is, 259. 

Jackson, Andrew, birth-place 
of, 148 

James, Thomas,deposition of, 
17. 

Jameson, John, 
Washington, 34. 

Jasper, Sergt., bravery at 
Fort Moultrie, 249. 

Jenne, John, 263, 

Jewett, John R., 88; his book, 
125. 

Johnson, Edward, 200. 

Jones, Reuben, 137. 

Josh, by, a Yankee expletive, 
315, 352. 

Jubartes—see Dubertus, 


letter to 


Judd, Chauncey, abduction | 


of, 263. 

July, Fourth, first anniver- 
sary of, in Boston, 188. 

Jury, first in America, 150. 

Kalb, Baron de, life of, 223, 

Kane, E. K., portrait of, 66. 

Keelyriskung, a Delaware 
chief, 314. 

Kegs, battle of, from original 
print, 233. 

Kennett, Bishop, 
ography, 74, 

Kidd, William, Capt., 276. 

King, Chas, B., donation to 
Redwood Library, 246. 

King William’s Parish, Va, 
minister of, 220. 

King’s prerogative in Ameri- 
can colonies, 53. 

King’s and queen’s pictures, 


on Bibli- 


Kockerthal, Joshua, Lutheran 
minister 1703 in N. Y., 17. 
Knight, Madam, journal of, 

S41. 

Lafayette, letter of, 297. 

La Honton, 232, 

Lake, Fucino, drainage of, 
82; Yojou, account of, 100; 
Ron-kon-koma, 312. 

Lancaster, turnpike 
251. 

Lanman, James, papers of, 6. 

Larkin, Thomas 0., obituary 
of, 25. 

Larkins, John, obituary of, 28. 

Laurens, Ifenry, at Paris, 127. 

Lawrence, Nicholas, 303. 

Leivester, Muss., history of, 
100 

Le Maire, 232 

Lee, Arthur, letter of, 243; 
Bridget, 262; William, letter 
of, 153. 


road, 


| Madison, James, life of, 100, 





Leverich, John, commentary 
on Old Testament, 113. 

Lewis, Archelaus, fife of, 77 ; 
Judah, sermons in MS., 327; 
Parson, notice of, 220. 

Lewvington, battle of, first gun 
fired at, 113; first gun fired 
at battle of, 152, 156 ; monu- 
ment at, 356, 

Library, Redwood, Newport, 
R. L, some account of, 246, 

Lightning-rods on ships, 122; 
first, on buildings, 220. 

Lincoln, Enoch, 872; Levi, 
872. 

Linzee, Capt., sword used by, 
132, 149. 

L'Isle, De, correspondence of, 
231. 

Litchfield, Ct., proposed his- 
tory of, 196. 

Literature, curiosities of. 47. 

Little, family, long-lived, 151. 

Livingston, Chancellor, 185; 
Dr. John, 363; William, 
MS. history of American 
Revolution, 138. 

Lock, Ebenezer, 113. 

Locke, Jane Ermina, obituary 
of, 160. 

Log-rolling, 24. 

Loganian Library, 152. 

Losantiville, now Cincinnati, 
22, 92. 

Lossing, Benson J., biogra- 
phies of distinguished Ame- 
ricans, 67; Mount Vernon 
and its associations, 228. 

Louisiana, limits of, in 1715, 
231; fortifications of, 232. 

Lowell, Vt., history of, 373, 

Lowndes, William Thomas, 9. 

Luxury and fine arts, address 
on, 226. 

Lynch law, first used, 372 

Lyon, Matthew, notice of, 23. 





B55. 
Maine, bogus maps of, 157; 





enables her towns to pro- 
cure their histories, 196; 
Episcopalianism in, 238; 
ancient dominion of, 253. 

Mallory, R. C., life of, 366. 

— king and queen of, 

Manhattans, are 
myth? 34, 

Mann, Horace, obituary of, 
289. 

Manuscripts destroyed 
New Orleans, 164. 

Marietta, O., queeu's bells at, 
809 

Marion, Gen., attack by Brit- 
ish at Broad B:idge, 305. 

Marquez Pedro Menendez, 
explorer, 269, 275. 

Marriages in New York, 84. 

Marshall, John, early days of, 
165; during the Revolution, 
163; Thomas, 113, 166. 

Massachusetts, Province 
House, 253. 

Mastodon, discove-y of, at 
Plymouth, Mich., 306 

Masterson, Richard, 263 

Mather family, 100; Lil. of the 
Scriptures, 25, 

Maumee Valley history 
355. 

Mausoleum, ru'ns of, at Hali- 
ournassus, 133. 


they a 


at 


| 
of, 
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Mawhood, C., proclamation 
of, 345. 

May, Dorothy, 262. 

May Flower and Speedwell, 
88, 124, 

Maxwell, William, letter of, 
115; letter battle of Spring- 
field, 211. 

McCalley, Matthew, trial of, 
244, 

McClintock, Capt., voyage of, 
to Bond’s Bay, 32. 

= John, obituary of, 

8. 

MecMillon, John, notice of 
804. 

Medals, presidential, 293. 

Medical Society, first in Unit- 
ed States, 79. 

Messenger, Southern Literary, 
161. 

Metcalf, Sally, 113. 

Mexican antiquities, 100 ; me- 
thod of recording events, 
147. 

Mewivo, proposed attack upon 
in 1786, 101; conquest of, 
365. 

Miami, Indian name of, 90. 

Micmac hieroglyphics, 157, 
22 


Middleton, Peter, 97. 

Military merit, badge of, 1, 120. 

Mill, ancient, in N. Y., 54, 

M.llett, Thomas, 219. 

Minnesota, history of, 
meaning of, 124. 

Mitchill, Samuel L., letter on 
Washington society, 43; re- 
miniscences of, 376. 

Mobile, fortifications at, 231. 

Mohark, its origin, 92. 

Mohegan sachem, 185. 

Money, continental, account 
of, T1. 

Montgomery, Richard, will of, 
47. 

Montpelier, Vt., history of, 
164. 

Moore, Martin, on se’ge of 
Louisburg, 363. 

Moravians in Dutchess Coun- 
ty, N. ¥, 130; life and 
character, 258; old mission 
grounds in New York and 
Connecticut, 303. 

Mormons, 85. 

Morris, Rev., on languages 
spoken in Baltimore, 144. 

Morton, George, 263. 

Mounds, American antiquities 
of, 185, 259, 274. 

Mount Saint Mary's, jubilee 
at, 64; Vernon and its as- 
sociations, 223, 

Mr, origin of the title, 52, 99. 

Muhlenburg, Peter, defence 
of, 102. 

Murray, John, biographical 
notice of, 77; Noah, obitu- 
ary of, 353. 

Names, initial Christian, 91, 
191; female, junior applied 
to, 372. 

Nantucket, 
at in 1775, 217. 

Nash, Francis, 36; Frederic, 
obituary of, 94. 

Navajos, inscription of, 298, 

Navy, Revolutionary memo- 
rials of, 201, 250. 

Neale, Henry, account of, 
89. 


23; 


Misa., whaling 
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Nell, W. C., history of colored 
patriots, 253. 

Newberry, S. C., annals of, 
63 


Newburgh, N. Y., history of, 
225, 290; Indian name of, 
280, 877. 

New Engiand, history of, by 
Palfrey, 65; catechisms, 24, 
58, 92; history and descrip- 
tion of, 194; coins of, 197. 
ballads relating to, 376. 

New Jersey, boundary be- 
tween N. Y., 323. 

New Paltz, N. Y., account 
of, 366. 

Newport’s News, 847. 

New Testament, 255. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, statue to, 
67 ; Isaac, obituary of, 27. 
Newspaper, first religious in 

U. 8., 575; press in Ohio, 
117. 
New York, 


Colonial History of State, 
98; history of city, 164; 
pay of the members of the 


Colonial Assembly of, 217; | 
ante-Revolutionary records 


of Circuit Court of, 286; 
first three tokens issued in, 
299; Roman Catholics in 
province of, 812; boundary 
between New Jersey, 323; 
history of city, 323; list of 
marriages, sons of 
liberty in, 324. 

Niagara River, proposed cele- 
bration at mouth of, 260. 

Nichols, Dr , obituary of, 60. 

Nicholson, Col., visits 
land with Indians, 17. 

Nineveh marbles, 146, 

Norris, Mary, 262 

North American Review, con- 
tributors to, 343. 

Norton's Lit 

Noyes, James, catechism by, 
58. 


’ 


Oath of Secrecy in 1776, sub- | 


scribers to it, 48, 84, 157. 
Ogilvie, James, 246. 


Ogle County, history of, 31, | 


195. 


Ohio, account of newspaper | 
Poor, John, A., 


press in, 116; statistics of, 
259. 

Oldham, Margarett, 262. 

Old Dominion, origin of the 
term, 250, 319, 373. 

Old style and new, 112 


O’Neall, John B., annals of 


Newberry, 63; John, 244 


Onderdonk, H. U., obituary | 


of, 94. 

Order Book, extracts from, 
18; of the northern army 
at Ticonderoga, 257. 
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